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FORKKIN LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1983 



WKHNKSDAY, AI'RIL 27, 19H:} 

House of Representatives, 

SuiiCOMMriTEE ON PoSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The s.-.bcommiltee met, pursuant to call, at 9:37 a.m in room 
•JIT.-), Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
()( ihc subcoinmiltee) presiding. . » , 

MeinbtTs present: Representatives Simon, Harrison, Ackerman, 
( oloinan, CJoodling, Petri, and Packard. ■ , , Rpt«v 

StaiT present: Nicholas Penning, legislative assistant, and betsy 
Brand, minority legislative associate. 

Mr Simon Our S il)committee on Postsecondary Education will 
cmt- to order. We are having a hearing on a proposal for encourag- 
ma foreign language study in this country. Let me mention, there 
Is^Hie amendment that will have to be worked out yet. There was 
some misunderstanding on one portion of the bill and one amend- 
ment has to be worked out yet. This amendment is fairly signi i- 
cant and 1 hope we can get it worked out so we can proceed with 
the markup next week. . r>- f„ „r 

Nearly 2 years ago, the highly respected Deputy Director of the 
CMA Adm. Bobby Inman, testified before our subconimittee, Ihe 
deteriorating language study capabilities programs of this country 
are presenting a major hazard to our national security. 

He concluded that, "Decisive action should be taken on the Fed- 
eral level to insure improvement in foreign language training in 

'In^ga'ttermglnformation on the need for action to boost foreign 
language education in this country, the subcommittee heard from 
other intelligence and defense officials, from educators, and from 
business people. There is no question that ^ serious need exu|ts^ 

It was very interestirg that yesterday the Presidents Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education emphasized over and over again 
that 'We have to be stressing foreign languages in our schools. 
The 'report cited both the security and the economic considerations 
and recommended,.among other things, that all elementary school 
students in our country should have foreign language studies. 
^ So whal we are doing today is very timely .''.f 
niendations that just yesterday emerged from the Presidents Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Education. 

ID 
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Lei me just add that in terms of national security we are talking 
about an expenditure that is minuscule compared to a major weap- 
ons system and yet could have major impact on the security of the 
United States. 

[Text of H.R. 2708 follows:] 

iH.k. 'JTOS. It.Mh (^)n^; . l.sl sfss J 

A lill.L To f'urlfvr iht^ nulional security and improve the economy of the United 
Stales by [)r<)Vidin^ grants for the improvement of proficiency in critical Ian- 
Ullages, for the improvement (jf elementary and iiecondary foreign language in- 
struction, and for per cafjita grants to reimburse institutions of higher education 
tu [)ronu)tL- the growth and improve the (juality of postsecondary foreign language 
instruction 

It rrtdctcd by the Senate ami House of Representatives of the United States of 
Anu-nca in Congress u.sseni()led. That this Act may be cited as ''Foreign Langrage 
Assistance for National Security Act of li)8*i". 
Skc. 'J. The Congress finds that— 

il> the economic and security interests of this Nation require significant im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of foreign language instruction offered in 
the Nation's educational institutions, and Federal funds should be made availa- 
ble U) assist this purpose; 

cji many endeavors in both the public and private sectors involving such mai- 
lers as international relations or multinational business transactions require 
ilu' skills of iruiividuals with knowledge of foreign languages; and 

i^Ji the educational institutions of the Nation should provide students with an 
unMersUHuiing of the history and culture which influence the perspectives, 
values, and attitudes of the people of other countries, and foreign language in- 
stiuctioti is one nu'ans of achieving this goal. 
Skc. '[. (ai The Secretary shal! make grants to State educational agencies whose 
applications are approved under subsection (b) in order that such agencies may fund 
m«jdel programs, designed and operated by local educational agencies, providing for 
commencenient or improvement and expansion of foreign language study for stu- 
dents residing within their school districts. Any State whose application is approved 
shall receive an amount equal to the sum of (1) $50,000, plus (2) the product of $0.04 
multiplied by the population of the State (as determined in accordance with the 
most recent decennial census). The amount described in the preceding sentence 
shall be made available to the State for two additional years after the first fiscal 
year during whfch the State received a grant under this section if the Secretary de- 
tern lines that the funds made available to the State during the first year of funding 
were used in the manner required under the State's approved application. 

ibi Any State educational agency desiring to receive a grant under this section 
shall submit i\n application therefor to the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information and assurances as the Secretary may require. No 
application may be approved by the Secretary unless the application— 

(1) contains a description of model programs designed by local educational 
agencies, and representing a variety of alternative and innovative approaches to 
foreign language instruction, which were selected by the State educational 
agency for funding under this section; 

i2i provides assurances that all children aged five through seventeen who 
reside within the school district of the local educational agency shall be eligible 
to particij)ate in any model program funded under this section (without regard 
to wht'lher such children attend schools operated by such agency); 

i^ti provides assurances that, if the application of the State educational agency 
is approved, each model program described in the application shall have availa- 
ble to it sufficient funds from State and local sources, in addition to any funds 
under this section, to ensure that the program is carried out as described in the 
application; and 

(4) provides that the local educational agency will provide standard evalua- 
tions of pupils' proficiency at appropriate intervals in the program, and provide 
such evaluations to the State educational agency. 
Id if sums approi)riated to carry out this section are not sufficient to permit the 
Secretary to pay in full the grants whicn State educational agencies may receive 
under subsection (a), the amount of such grants shall be ratably reduced. 

Skc. 4, (a) The Secretary shall make grants to State agencies whose applications 
are approved under subsection (b) for the purpose of providing assistance to model 
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"'Th.^Anv StM.p desirinL' to receive a grant under this section shall, through a State 

Ihi "secUon, to ensure that the program is carried out as described m the apph- 

'■"rr^rovides that the community and junior colleges will provide standard 
evaluaCnfof pupils' proHciency at appropriate intervals :n the program, and 

.o.^'lTrLmratro^Haferto'carS ouf th1fTeci;io„ are not suffcient to permit the 
Seen tary to pav in'fiu the grant^ which State agencies may receive under subsec- 

^T::^Tn^ltitU^;rrhiX'rld^uc;U^ shall not be eligible for a grant under 

"Ti^' tL'su-m offh '^uXr^^^^^^^ enrolled at such institution in qualined 

pos sc^^ondTy anguage courses on October 1 of that Hsca year exceeds ■> per 
centum of he total ..umber of students enrolled 'nsti^^ution and ^ 

lii, such institution requires that each f"'Yr"^ ^^^^tuZ fnstructionVr 
nli-tpH It least two years of secondarv school foreign language instrucuon or re- 

demic workload which is at least half 'l^f, '"'I'^ds ores™^^^ 



cua^e, an amount equal to — 
(i) $30, multiplied by 



'""'^1'; rtmler' o^s^udents enrolled in a qualiHed Postsecondary ^^^^^^ 
eign language course at such level on October 1 of such fiscal year, 

■"(IlTthe number of students equal to 5 per centum of the total number 
of students enrolled at such institutions. 
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•H Tm [ifoNidr a>sist;iiK*f for the t'nsls of lorci^^n laii^'ua^^t' instruction above 
ilif li-M-l -.1 tlii- >»Huii(| year- of |)i..^tst'C()ndary study oi' a laii^^ua^a*, an amount 

(M|l|.l1 tH 

'M >)(♦, rniill iplii'd [►> 

11' the niHriltt'f ul sindrnis ciwoilcd in a qualified postsocondary forcif^n 
!.iiu;u.mc cDur^i' at sut'li IcvtM on Octolicr 1 of sucli fiscal year. 
•V. Any iiisi iiution u hich is tdi^iibk' to rt'Ctdve an amount under paraf;rapli (li 
.-S.iil J'l- .Mi^ibU- to rtcfue an additional amount equal to $40 multiplied by the 
Muinbf? '«! >iud(Mits .•nrwUed (at any Ifvel of instruction) in any forei^m lan^^uage 
invtrm iiMM in lan^^ua^es determined by the Secretary to be less commonly taught. 

1(1 It «>inns ap|)ruj)riated to t'arry out this secti(jn are not sufficient to permit the 
S-cn-iary hi pay in full the ^fants which an institution of hi^^her education may 
nreiM- under subsi-ctiuri it?., the amount of such ^^rants shall be ratably reduced. 

Ski -a' Thr SeinMary shal: itiake ^nants to an institution of higher education 
«or a i()M>:'riiuin >.u'h Inst it ut ions i in each Federal region whose application is 
approvrd muler sub>fciion tb> f(tr the i)ur|)oses of providing assistance to summer 
inii-riMVf language ttaniing institutes for exceptional secondary school students. 
.Any institution or I'Misortium whose application is so approved shall receive an 
ainuiint »"}ual to not nmre than .Sii.lHM) multiplied by the number of students^ not to 
cxn-rd I '.o, (MHoilcd in -^urh institute. 

'bi :\\\\ ni.^^liintion of hit^her education or consortium (jf such institutions desiring 
to rrer;\f the grant ior" its region shall submit an api)lication therefor to the Secre- 
tary .It sn» h tiriir, in snrli form, and containing such information and assurances as 
the Srurriary niay re(}nire No such application may be approved by the Secretary 
unit s.-- I he applii-at ion - 

I' contani.s ;. drMript ion ol' the proi)osed program of intensive instruction, 
whii fi (iiav inclu(l<* Init i> not limited to the languages described in section 
-'b'di. 

■Ji [»ro\idi'> ade(iuate assurance that students from any Federal region who 
wifth to p irt K'lpale will br sehicted on the basis of aptitude of that language, as 
lifi.'r iniiiod by ai)j)ropriatc testing and ver ified by their teachers, and of motiva- 
tion: 

jirovides assurances that the institution of higher education will seek to 
oiirnll at !ea>t SO (jUalilled students in the institute; and 

1 r pr'ovuK's a^suraiires that the program of intensive instruction will be de- 
vi'N>j>f(i and operatod in chjse cooperation with secondary school teachers and 
adrnini.st rators 

'c-i Tbr Secretary shall encourage, to the extent possible, diversity in the lan- 
miai;« > taught in institutes during any summer within the United States. 

.Nwar-ds under thrs sectit)n shall be made to institutes (or consortia) on the 
baM> v)t excelbMU'e oi' the program i)roi)osed in the application, taking into consider- 
ation sih li eleinerit> i\> lil>rary resources, faculty achievement, and language learn- 
ing tai'ilil ie> 

o" l-'Lind> available to in>iitutes under this section may be used to cover costs as- 
sociated witii enrcdbiient in an institute, including tuition, fees, administration, and 
living e\pen,-e> _ 

<0 \\' ,i[)propr'i;iti'd to carry out this section are not sufficient to permit the 

Socifi.tiv t^t p.iy in full the grants which institutions of higher education may re- 
eeivf under- sub-n tion '-.w theamourrt oi" such grants shall be ratably reduced. 

>va- 7 CO I fie Seeret;iry shall make grants to an institution of higher education 
■ Of a 11 n.s. iiMian oi .>iii.h institutions! in each Federal region whose application is 
ap()r«»ved wilder snb>ec!!')n 'hi for the purposes of providing assistance to summer 
ianuoat^e ti.tiniim in>titi;'<'S ibr the prol'essional development of the proficiency of 
element. try and >econiiar;. -cliool language teachers. Any institution or consortium 
whoM- ap|>licat ion is so jipi^mveil shal! receive an amount equal to not niore than 
Ni.Moo rruiltipbed by t tie niiuiber of teachers, not to exceed 'M)i), enrolled in such in- 
stitute 

'b. institution ot tngher education or consortium of such institutions desiring 
r •■reive the ^rant lor' its region shall submit an application therefor to the Secre- 
r.oy at ^ucfi time, in ^in h ff)rm, and containing such information and assurances as 
1 be" S. rretary n^ay re(]uire, No such application may be approved by the Secretary 
u:iie» ! itf applieat ion 

1 ' i ontain> a desn ipf ion oi" the proposed program of instruction; 
•J I provides a(ie(jiiate assurance that teachers from any F'ederal region who 
w!h[i to p;ifiiei[)a!e wrll be selected on the basis of recommendations from a 
pr u^cipal or otfier Mipervisory official and a demonstrated commitment to the 
teiK liir*).: ol the language studied in the institute; and 
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pr(.vid...s assurances that the institution of hik'h'T i-ducatioti svill scok to 
cMrull at least HI (lualilled studt-nts ill the uistituic. 
\w r Is un,l.-r t n. section shall he made to institutes (or consort.ai on he 
has s 01 .X ell 'uv or the pronra.n proposed i., the ..pr-Hca. io„, takm,. .nto consider- 
anon suc^ elements as library resourcvs. laeultv a.hieveiiient, and lanK-nKe learn- 

'"wn FundTi.vailable to institutes under this sec-turn may he used to cover costs as- 
sociated with enrollment in an institute. inchiduiK tuition, hvs. adnumstrat ion. ami 

'■'io^'irsums approi'riated to carry out this section are not sufficant to ,,ermi- the 
Secre 'irv to pav i. lull the grants which inslituti,.ns ol hiKher education ma> re- 
c^n u de sX-cli-'n uu. the amount of such grants sludi be ratab y red.u-ed. 

Skc- s uii Th.- Secretary shall n.ake grants to in.st.tut ions of higher educ-.a n or 
,o consort a of such institutions, who.se application is api.roved under .subsection ) 

r t • Pi^rposes of providing assistance to enabl.' advanced foreign language stu^ 
dent.rtc/deve^^^ their language skills and their knowh.ige '"^T^.if,"' ""f 
s,.cieties through sludv abroad. Such study abroad may be combined with an intein- 
' i ran intc. national business enterpri.<e. Any institution or cnsortiuni who e 
an,.l,cati,.n is so approved shall be eligible to receive a grant m an amount not to 
exceed one-half the cost of providing such assistance. , :,•„„ 

, I institution of higher education or con.sortium ol such ■nsUttn.ons de.siring 
to receive a grant under this .section shall submit an application herefor to the hec 
retarv at ;uch time, in such form, and containing such information and assurana-^ 
as the .Secretary may require. No such application may be approved by the becrc- 

'Tln^^nainl'':!' desc"imion of the proposed program of study abroad in any of 
thr toli(Avin^ art'as: . , ^ 

( M Latin America for the study of Spanish or Portuf^uehe; 

lii) ihv Middle East for the study of Arabic and other major lan^'ua^'os of 
that region; 

iC'i Japan for the study of Japam'se; . 

tl)) the i'rople's Republic of China or the Republic of Chma for the study 
of (.'hine.se; , , ru 

>.K> the Democratic Republic ol Korea for the study of Korean 

(Ki the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for the study ol Russian and 
other major languages of that region; . 

Africa for the study of major languages of that region; and 

nil South Asia for the study of Hind, and other major languages of that 

,2M^rm"des adequate assurance that those who wish to Pa^'i'-'iP^''' ^e se- 
• lected on the basis of demonstrated proficiency in the language, as shown by 
testing comparable to that conducted by the foreign Service Institute ol the De- 

'''Td7;\::L'r:resTh1.t the program will provide the opportunity to conibine 
l iML'U-iL'e study with the study of journalism, international business, linance 
c nomic development, science, engineering, political scic^ce^ -n™-- 
studies or other related areas and is open to .students majoring in those areas il 

(ci'Fu^^Sraihlbi^^oln^tS^'nder section may be used to cover ccst. asso- 
ciated with enr^^^^^^^^^^ in an institute, including tuition, fees, administration, and 

''VcMf sums^'appropriated to carry out this section are not sufficient to permit the 
Se e !.r\"t:rpa;rfull the grant^ which institutions oniigher eduam^^ re- 
ceive under subsection (al. the amount of such grants shall he •''''>.:'-°--- 

Skc '» No grants shall be made or contracts entered into under this Act exci pt to 
such extent, or in such amounts. as may be provided in appropriation Acts. 

^"\l?m^r.r^l'Tnlti[u\ion'of'hig^ education" means any ins.itulic.i of higher 
educ-i ion is defined under section fiOKal of the Higher Education Act of H>(.:.. 
lich iriocated w^^^^^ State, but does not include a community or junior col- 

'■ r^'i The terms "community college" and "junior college" mean '''7. '"Stilution 
of b L'her education as defined under section 12(IT(ai ol such Act. which is local- 
V i.Wn a Sui e and which provides a two-year program for whicn ^|;^;;;rds an 
i' te degree or which is acceptable for lull credit toward a bachelors 



assoc'ia 
de^'ree. 
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The terms "local educational aj,a»ncy'* and "State educational agency" 
have the same meaning given such terms under section 198 of the Elementary 
Si*eun<iary Kducation Act ol" IDOf). 

i-ji Thr {i'vtn '*S(M'retary" means the Secretary of Education, 
iT)! The term '*State" means any of the several States, the Commonwealth o** 
Puerto Kico, the District of Columbia. Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

The term "qualified postsecondary foreign language course" means a 
course (jf foreign language instruction which (A' is scheduled to meet at least 
live days each week for at least fifty minutes each day, or (B) provides instruc- 
tion each week for a period of time equivalent lo the period described under 
clause (A). 

Skc. II. There are authorized to be appropriated for each of the fiscal years 1984, 
l!»sr», and lUSf)— 

<1) $10,000,000 to carry out section 'A of this Act; 
• 2) $.1,000,000 to carry out section 4 of this Act: 

$11,000,000 to carry out section 5 of this Act; 
!.1> $'), 000,000 to carry out section (J of this Act; 
(T)! $10,000,000 to carry out section 7 of this Act; and 
ttii $10,000,000 to carry out section 8 of this Act. 

[Opening statement of Chairman Paul Simon:] 

Oi'KNiNc Statkmknt OK HoN. Paui. Simon, a Rkpresentative in Congress From 
THK Statk of Illinois and Chairman. Subcommittek on Postskcondary Educa- 
tion 

The subcommittee meets today to consider legislation that the ranking minority 
member, Mr. Coleman, and 1 consider critical to our nation's security. Together 
with our colleague from Pennsylvania. Mr. Goodling. we have crafted a bill that we 
believe will help the nation take a major step toward improving the foreign lan- 
guage capability of its citizens. 

Nearly two years ago the highly respected Deputy Director of the CIA, Admiral 
liobby K. Inman, told our subcommittee. "The deteriorating language study capabili- 
ties programs of this country are presenting a major hazard to our national secu- 
rity." Me concluded that ''decisive action should be taken on the federal level to 
ensure improvement in foreign language training in the U.S.". 

Ill gathering information on the need for action to boost foreign language educa- 
tion in this country the subcommittee heard from other intelligence and defense of- 
ficials, from educators and from businessmen, There is no question that a serious 
need exists. 

Our response has been to redraft a bill that I have been working on for some four 
years and fashion it to meet the particular needs of the times. 

This legislation. H.R. 2708, provides the following: grants to the states to fund 
model foreign language programs in local school districts and in community col- 
leges; per capita grants to colleges based on their foreign language course enroll- 
nients; summer language institutes for advanced high school students and separate 
institutes for elementary and secondary language teachers; and finally, matching 
grants to colleges and universities to help pay the costs associated with sending ad- 
vanced foreign language college students abroad to further their language education 
in key areas of the world. 

This bill represents a modest but finely tuned effort at addressing one of our most 
serious national failings. For only 1550 million a year, a mere drop of sand when 
compared -vith the enormous sums we spend on weapons systems, we can help move 
our businesses into a more competitive stance in the international marketplace, our 
diplomats and intelligence officers ento a par with their counterparts, and our citi- 
zenry into a world that they will be able to at least understand while making them- 
selves understood. 

I welcome our witnesses and our audience to one of the most little known but 
highly significant hearings that will be held on Capitol Hill today, 

Mr, Simon. Before we proceed with our opening witness, Mr. 
Harrison, do you wish to add anything? 

Mr, Haruison. Good morning, Mr, Chairman. Sorry I am late, 
Mr. Simon, Good morning, You are virtually on time. 
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We are verv pleased to have today Mr. Richard McEiheny, Direc- 
tor (leiu-ral lor the U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service. Interna- 
tional Trade Administration of the Department of Commerce as 

our first witness. . , rx . r 

We are reading about possible changes in the Department ol 

(\mimerce with a little bit more of a thrust toward the export side 

of things, which, at least at first blush, I think is probably a move 

in the right direction. 

Mr. McKlheny, we would be pleasea to hear Irom you at this 

point. 

STVTKMKNT OK KU'IIAKD L. McKLIIKNY. DIRKCTOR (IKNKRAL 
FOR TllK r S. AM) FOHEUiN TOMMKRC lAL SERVICE, INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF (H)M- 
MEl^'E 

Mr Mi'P:i.hkny. Well. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportu- 
nity to appear before this subcommittee. I of course, have some 
testimony and some materials which we will submit for the record 
and 1 would like to depart a bit from the prepared text. I will sum- 
marize some of the main points and then share with you some 
recent experiences I have had which address themselves precisely 
to your area of concern and support your growing interest in it. 

[Prepared statement of Richard L. McEiheny follows:] 

I^HKPAWKl) StaTKMKNT OK Rk'MAKI) L. McEi.HKNY, DiRKCTOH GkNKHAI. VOli THK U.S. 
AND KoitKUIN COMMKKCMAI. SkHVK'K, DkPAKTMKNT OK COMMKKCK 

Mr Chairman, I am pleased to appear before this Subcommittee to discuss H.R. 
"7»iS and the need to improve U.S. citizen foreign language capabdity. 

Wf in the l^S and Foreign Commercial Service (USFCSi are very aware ol the 
necHl tor foreign language capabilities. Our mission is to pmmote American exports 
through our I'JO posts overseas in countries and our :»;) District and Satellite ol- 
rices in the United States. We know how important it is for U S, Government olli- 
cials to be able to do business in a country in the language of that country, and we 
have been doing something about it, , u • v,..c.;r.«^e 

Our overseas Foreign Commercial Service component has only been in busmess 
<\nvv r.)SO. when some \i\2 Foreign Serivce Commercial Officers and 4S< Foreign 
Servile National positions were transferred to the Department of Commerce Irom 
the Department of State, These positions are located in the countries with which we 
did almost percent of our total trade, ■ rr * .v, ;mr.» 

The transfer was intended to give our trade promotion efforts a new% Iresh impt- 
lus-and it has. In terms of language proficiency, we have increased the number ol 
our overseas positions requiring at least minimum working proficiency in the lan- 
guage of the country to lOi) of a current total of 177 positions. Only Ai ol our posi- 
tions in countries where languages other than English are used are not language 
designated." Many of these are in areas such as Scandinavia, where ..ngush is very 
wide'^pread. Kven'in these countries we provide our officers with at least courtesy- 
lever' language training, preferably before they arrive in the country and certainly 
while ihev are serving l.here, . , ^ /• r • ii 

We have had to work hard to keep all these positions-three out "!J^^^r in all 
non-English speaking countries for whici, we are ^^'sponsible-fil led with q^'^^^^^^^^^ 
officers who are proficient in both languages and commerca skills. But we are hold- 
ing our own. through careful and extensive recruitment and training efforts. Let me 

^''"(L^prese^^^^ U.S. ciuzen employee cadre is proficient, to one degree or 

another in some 2S languages Kach employee speaks in average of two and one- 
half languages. To provide this pool of skilled manpower, we have been emphasizmg 
. in our recruiting efforts language skills and overseas experience. Despite our hi^h 
standards we have found many car.didates who meet our criteria. For example in 
the l'.)S2-S:i recruitment cycle, which we have almost completed, we received K^OU 
applications for some 50 positions. The 77 applicants who reached the Final Regis- 
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'f-r :r).n Ahn'li .'.r will iinkr cniplnv inrnt itlirt,-. hiivc indh-.ih'il [tr'ot h'iniry on tlie 
i\ri ii;c iMMil . Mijr 1 . 1 1 1 1 ; I ^ '> I'.ii-h. in ;i viith-ty nT some '•'>•' ianmiaui'S. 

!i .>.. \. '. 1 ,! . '.'..111! to [taiiil ti' r"n-> a pii.tnr-r .Mlhnui'Ji uiif itlflci-r*- ari» 
-- • ' ! i! Mi.ifi'. I ; H i;-'--. Ihc j ' t < 'i ! 1 1 1 ti 1 H a 1 1 1 iniit.^ui'-> arc 'u<. '-l" \>v \V"-;t<'r-n 

I .f.i;>"i:. 1 art.::: I. »•■.. : i u I H' 1 1 : u; Spanish .imi l-'fcnch Wliih' havr olikTrs '.vh.a a-- 
'■ i:. ihr h.itil iat!j.aaui*- whifh ar-r lifTonnri^^ innra-^in^ly mipia-t a rit . inchui- 

;• . * i.itif.f. .|.ipa!ic-<- and Aiahic. \v<' aru a <inall scrvirr iii lrran> at Intal tuiruln-rs. 
1- '■' . I hi- r>-ipjiMtr --kil!> t'an \u> in the rijiddlc ot ni fu-r as>i^nriicnts wlirri 

>. • ■ ! p,-.: ' K iilaf iaiuiuaut- I'.vi'ii ii tin- riudu nlTiccrs an- availahic. llicv nn\ riot 
■ ■ a - 1. I ■) :ht' lan^uat:*- lor >orni* tiru<'. and tht-ir- -ki!l> (.-on Id In- rusty 

^^ • al-<i I'liiiid ifi.ii tna!i\ of uu: iit-w r-fcriJil>" lan^iiau^- protlricrK'io ar-»' not 

• liioy ihiiik \\\*-\ an- whrti '.\r put tlu-ru a^ain-t \hv (il»jt\tivi- >tandar-d of 
.1 : ^fr\Kf ln-ltpu!f tf>T SnriH- arr. oT courx-, iii>t rusty Dihrrs who liava- 

: p.i!.-,-i!\ in fuival<- -i-rior pu-^iion- rrquirnu' a |>arlicailar' larmua^c 

• •■ -.•■::''\ '.::idi'ro-ni:;a!i-d I hr --kilN <A<\-t--<;\r\ for diploinatir work 

\ 'M-- ■;:fa:;'^ th;i' ■At- iriu-i -pt-tid I'on- idr rahli' r«'Miur rr^; .in larmuam- irairnnL:. 
■v\ ■ '■liitii:!- -lUiiy i- ^fiit-raliy -ulla-i^'nt to atlaiii workitvd^-vrl p^rofi- 

!:■ a \\ }-/arup.Mn lani;uai^f. and t}w<-c ummiMi- i> u-ually nu)n' Uiau 

i ;. ; i hn;~: ap luurx' llaWfvcr. rtlu-r lanL:uai^<-> tfic " hard" (»H»'S for 

••• : : ;• A- iM i.--.- !o tind tpaaliliod cuii iln\ i-c- ■ do n-ijuir*- nuK.'h niorr .-t'jdy. 

:>■ t . ■ i ' \'*.\il\>\] and llrcck. ri-i jii ! re ti-n !iionUl> of tu!! Iinic ^tudy Otllrf-s. 

■'; li-i.: < d;ipanf>r and Ai'alHi.-. i-an nu-an P-vo y-'ar- i«l lull tirn<' sHnly. Hi'- 

■.•at--''- ai->' ait-an at ira.-^t ifirc** niontljs iuli tuiir trainuii: to ri-arh l)asu.- 

I;.c." t.' ■•prnd a !o' <d our li'atnmu rt'snuric- on lanuua^c In !h«* past two 

■ • .!• (■ ;i:ihi ! ir (Mjuivaaait of niorr than \'*ar> ol In!! time lafiiiua^^c 
' ■■r:i-i.' ! ' a> cnipioM'i'- and lln-ir --poust'S, an avrra^r oj alnu»st II w<*ck> prr' 

W' •■' i>\'.<\i-t\ !rainnit: in stinu- 17 dilTrn-nt larmuaiifs. IVorr^ I-'r<-!u-li aiui 
ifi-' '.I A' itMi'. ('anl"nrsr and Thai. hi addition, many ol Our oiik-iTs and th(-'ir 
-!-'U -. - * ■■ pa:! Mnif irainin^i al thtar posts throu^li Uu- Posl l.anu'ua^^r Trainin^^ 
[i;oi:' ![;■ -l'"T"d !>'. the l"ot<aj,ui Srrviic InstitutLv rhrnn^l\ tl-.is pro^'ram we ul'U-\- 
''i;i-f i-i ti iurs pt-r wrrk id trainiiul to provide at i<'ast rourtcsvdcvfd firofiritMK'v 
r Tfi' na:ii iial laiupiaci- i nn^ht rnriMion that wo provide as niu/h lan^ua^^r train- 
a:. I- p.'--ii)l.' !o >i)Mus<'> of our oi'l'iccrs Overseas assi^^nrnent-^ are a i'.imiiy 
a*;.i!r I'l.t »llu» r- pertorrn h-'tier d their -ptmses are liappy ■ and knowinu the local 
:ic!p-^ a L'.reat de:d 

(i<--p;tf \\u- ;o-^!-^ lavoh.cd. wc hehov"' it i> money well spent. Our tr unini: i.- lar- 
d loi -:f »'ri!u- oti'i i-r- ^oiti^ lo sfM-eifif po.-.itions in spei lllc eotwitr-ies It is not 
.;'":' ra! 'iMirunL; m f'aet. v.:* do not assign pi-ople to full-time lan^^ua^^e training 
.; i.--. !ht \ hi.tv - hocn assmtu'd ;o a pos':ion r'eiiuiriri^^ that lanuma^e 

\ ■ \M i-r\.ar!- , AO ,tre indocd fortunate to hiive lieen horn in an Kn<:!ish-speakin^ 

■ \ Aiior, l iiurh-h is far and away tlie most us"d intern."i lonal lanj^ua^e Vet w»' 
a; rs and }'or<-;u'n ( 'otntnrreial Service have already learned that Knudish 
.■■ -a-' I.- ii\ no rnran- t'n<umh The world of international tr-ade i> already very com- 
p--r,!:\'- Tho r->mp»'MiHin wdl otily t.:et touud'.er and the conrpetition knows the local 

I ptv dt-rrih'-d iv.y oriiani/ai ion's need for laimua^e skills, and I am sure my 
"dt>at:i;"- trom ihe four oth'M' foreiun affairs a^encie- would o(dio my tliou^hl.s. 
Wti.a .ii.iiitt tin- privato '^oei. .-. the American husiru'ss i-oauiiurnty whudi is I'SI-'CS's 
■n>! itui'hcy" The need here is ju-^t as inipt)rtant and n;ayi)e even more so. While 
' II itlicer- ovei-ea- act a- hrokiu's. it is AniericJUi husines--' task to rnnke the sa!(» 

■ t :ho aivi-^tmcru. lo oprrate on the ground, to run factorio. to dev(dr>p major proj- 
'•l:-, f> ii*'v.dop lontj term eustomer I'elat ionships. In all these areas lan^ua^e is a 
'. i: li -kill Whdf Anit'rican rompaiues can hire citizens of thr country to ludp. as. in 
t I \ ■.'.(■ do, i'mal hack usually stops with an American. 

\V:.. :o fltte- .Amorican Imsines- llnd people with hoth international marketirr^ and 
l.iac.aM,_V' -kdl>' It oui ()wn reci'uitment campai^u is any iruiicalifjn. there nre a 
a :M,t.» r of pooplr availahlo rmdit now. I wonder how much of this availability is due 
' I rh..' irci-^-ion I sui:u'''st that the private sector demand for such peop/ie will heudn 
r> .'\p,(nd a.- .\ arruan husiness hecomes more c.xport-minrled. I'erhaps our aiost im- 
p* r ! .int ^a>k in the I 'SK( 'S is to [)romo!o ex |)ort -consciousness anions American 
iiu>ino>s. to show r.S (■t>nipani(»s (hat, udven the ri^ht approach, trainini: and re- 
•■oin\o>-. America can he competitive in v.-orld inarkf-ts and that tliere is. indeed. 
:a>ip''\ to ho made in ^-Kporls. 

!! vlo.if t'nat. with our lar^^e and rrowin^ trade deficits, promoting American 
« \por!s mu-! h»' a major u^oal of this nat ion. All of onr own efforts are ainiod in thiF 
dirt'i • ion Kt'crtii leuMslat ioii has aiul will he making; major contrihut ions. The 
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^•lu.r,K.> 111 law.- tr,i ,iv<-is.-a.s inccmu- aiui. nioiv importantly, the new Export 
'IVadiiii; Cniiinaiiv A. I. ,iM- .■xi-.'ll.'iil I'xamplcs. , . 

Ml or ih.-r rlin,!., .i.r >■ liiiiiiin 1.1 pusli num and more Anu-rican compuiueb in 

,luv.-i,un ol rxporLv A> llios,- firms hih ••ut into th. international n";;k^' P'^*-' 
thev will loarn. as we have, how important languanc skills e'an be. "\^'> " " 
|..:,ni li.ai uhtaiinim lan«ua«e skills must b.> a cost ol doinn business just 1 ke a n v 
otlu-r .■.MHTise As this happen.s. and I belie.e this process has already begun, the 
,irmaniM..r laMf,ua^^t• skills will begin to K'row. .u . ■ • fin 

When tins ha|)p, businesses will be willing to pay the costs, hat is. inves in 
l.tn^ua^r tr.urun^; lor their employees. Th.-y will do what we have f 
cuage ?,a,iio.g lor- so-cifie jobs in specific countries, making the best use of their 

'''iC'^ave m.ir..'V, busmes.-^es will also be looking lor prospective employees who al- 
ready' have langua skills The most likely source are college graduates who have 
>tuaie.l language while in sch.iol. However. 1 would hazard a guess thai business 
w,ll Inid. again as we have, that language skiUs will be rusty or "'>l<;'^ '•'f " ^^e 
„„.-rr,atio„al arena. In other words, many employees with language education will 
need addition.il. piactaal job-specific training to function effectively in overseas 

sale> or managemeiil job.-^. ... u i .. i .,ai,..r£.c 

Civ.-n theM- pragmatic constraints, language training in our schools and y'll«-Kes 
;„ U-ax provides husine.ss with employees who have a head stai't and u'lp^j se 
Aiiu-ru-a. products in world market.s. Of course language education in our schools 
l„.„.-nts urn- society in general as well. While learning a language studen s also 
learn that then- are other societies than our own in the wor'.d. Through the culture- 
learning asi.ecl., of language study students also learn that other peoples live in 
,„her w,,vs Having an informed populace that is internationalist in its outlook 
benetns our nation as a whole as well as specific sectors such business 

However, we d.i not live in a world of unlimited resources. While we support in- 
creased language training m our schools and colleges as of general benefit to ou 
soc ..tv and'.u, country, we suggest that overall governmental re.source and budget 
eoa.traini. preckide earmarking funds for costly specialized programs, fhe supply 
, la -u ge training will be stimulated when the demand for that training in- 
c e,;.'...: For our client, the American busi:.. community, this will happen as I 
have ru.te,l. when it realizes the potential that lies;^in '""'^"'^'"e '''[P"'"'^-/^^" 
,„.ss will increase its own language training spending as well dt-niand angua^e- 
„ained |„-ople from local scho..l systems. Local schools and colleges will hen n- 
n-ase 1 ■ lage training in response to increased demand. The decision as to when 
.1 in what languages should be a local decision. Our existing to educaUon pm- 
grams proyide all the fun.is we can affon! to put into education Who her local uris 
aie.,on.l use these fun.is for language training or other '•\rf"^'-'>l.'"" ^ ,1 
,he,n They will d.-cide their priorities, which we believe is as it should be. If local 
, .mand i.s IV,r langauge training, then schools will allocate ^^.s 
.ir,.a This will make the best use of resources, since specific supply will be respond 
ing to specific demand. 

Ml- McKi.HKNY The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service has 
1 100 oificers. includhig in that ahnost 500 foreign nationals which 
omplov overseas. We have gained our language fluency in those 
foreign countries bv employing those foreign nationals, m Part, to 
make up for the lack of adequate language capacity in U.b. citi- 

'■'"During the last IS months. I have recruited very aggressively 
from the private sector in order to obtain people who have lan- 
'ruaue fluency. They have lived overseas already and have picked 
up their language capabilities by 10 years or more of living in a 

'''iWe'Srent .imes we advertised in the international publica- 
tions-"The Wall Street Journal," "The International Herald Tri- 
hune' -"The Miami Herald" overseas and domestic and often 
having specified country-specific interests. We were able to attract 
bv those ads some highly qualified candidates from a marketing, 
commercial and a language Huency capability, particularly from 
the world language countries. But it was not as strong as it should 
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have iK«tMi and thfir actual performance on standardized testing 
has not been (luilc as Kood as they thought that their skill level 



was. 



But we needed to do that because, as w^e put officers overseas, 
running them through a language training is very time-consuming. 
Wo lose an average of 14 weeks, and 10 man-years per year for re- 
training on language. That's $2 million a year just to brmg their 
skills up to commercially acceptable levels. Many of them have 
been trained in school systems and thought they had a language 
Ouency level that would have allowed them to move overseas and 
be conversant, but that's not the case. 

We do have these problems and I am very pleased to see that 
your committee is addressing the long-term nnplications of this. 
We have clearly lost business overseas to foreign competition, be- 
cause, like the Japanese in JETRO, many of their young people 
have been in a Japanese Peace Corps equivalent and have been as- 
signed overseas as young people. They move into the commercial 
and marketing aspects of their organizations perhaps more easily 
thari our Peace Corps young people do. We don't have the commer- 
cial equivalent to that and probably shouldn^t, but some of our 
competitors have figured out more innovati>^e ways of moving their 
young people into the commercial realm after those young people 
have lived overseas, learned languages and the cultures of the 
countries in which they have been. i • i 

So there are some things that other countries have done with 
longer term strategies in the language fluency area that we need to 
gain from. Of course, the French and the British and others who 
have had their businessmen and young people living overseas more 
aggressively and longer than our society, have an advantage over 
us in that regard. 

. I might share with you that yesterday I was in Boston on an in- 
ternational Competitiveness Seminar, attended by the UAW, edu- 
cators, and business people. One of the subjects of the v>rorkshop 
was how business. Government and labor cooperation could develop 
better-trained people for international competitiveness. The ques- 
tion of languages was high in that list of priorities, among other 
skills, of course— high technology, machine workers, things like 
that—but languages were brought out with a high degree of con- 
cern on the part of the UAW and the teachers, the educators and 
the business people on exactly this issue. I see a growing awareness 
in the grassroots, local school boards, the unions and the business 
sector in a cooperative effort in this same area that you are ad- 
dressing. ,1 • ^ 
My own personal experience in this general area has been gamea 
through former Congressman Al Quie who was active in this area 
and who is a close personal friend and who taught me the little bit 
that 1 know about how to focus on educational excellence and per- 
formance standards in education. 

I would suggest that one of the things that we might start doing 
is rewarding peformance, achievement, by grants to students and 
maybe to the schools, based on how well their language proficiency 
tests trend. That might be a way of directing incentives to better 
performance areas as well as maybe others. That is not inconsist- 
ent with what I believe was done in rewarding gifted students in 
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Al (Juie's time. I mean that was done as a legislative matter here. I 
am not sure cxartlv how it was done, hut it was something along 
those Inies and thcU niiKht he a possible solution for language as 

""^^X Cv)Liple of things that I have learned recently would support 
that. 1 was in Arizona :^ weeks ago at the American Graduate 
School of International Management, a private school that focuses 
on training l-vear graduate students in both language capabilities 
and in business, like an MBA, but with foreign language being 
hu«^h on their curriculum and with a high number of foreign stu- 
dents attending. They also have training contracts with foreign 
governments as well. t i. j 

So thev have had a different approach to the language. Instead 
of the classic language education, they are more oriented to the 
business and commercial language vocabulary and usage patterns 
so that their students move easily and quickly into the commercial 

applications. , . . , i i • j 

I think that sort of thought process and their methodologies and 
their focus on the kinds of useful business-oriented language is one 
of the things that would help us to become more competitive in a 
commercial sense. Now, I am not talking about the diplomatic as- 
pects, the more complicated, subtle aspects of a foreign language, 
but rather those things that come up in more of a day-to-day com- 
mercial context. . . o • T 4.-4. 

I have had some difficultv getting the Foreign Service Institure 
here— at the State Department, We had a young person that we 
wanted to send to the Soviet Union and he was already in Massa- 
chusetts with his family. We had recruited him. Its expensive tor 
me to bring all of mv officers here to Washington, to put their tam- 
ilies up, pay the moving expense while they train in a language 
and then send them overseas. 

So we tried to get a delegated authority to have him go to the 
Russian language school in Massachusetts (Harvard University). 
There was quite a bit of bureaucratic impediment in the way ot 
doing that, but we did, in fact, finally get FSI to designate that par- 
ticular department as proficient enough to meet their standards. 
We did therefore, for the first time have a student go through an 
outside language training cycle at a lower expense to us and reach 
a proficiency level that was satisfactory to FSI. , . . r ^u- 

Now 1 submit to vou that is just an example of the kind ot thing 
that might be done bv establishing stanaards of performance and 
delegating them out to either a university or high school or the pri- 
vate sector, Berlitz. 1 mean, why not go to the private sector as wel 
and see if we canT allow achievement of those scores on a national 
standard-and they are fairly easily established, but at least they 
are more oriented toward, in that particular case, the kind ot lan- 
guage fluency that we need in a commercial officer. There may be 
different standard levels for a diplomatic career versus a commer- 
cial career But those are the kind of things that I see and 1 was 
trying to get the American Graduate School in Arizona to work 
with the Foreign Service Institute to see if they can t become a des- 
ignated school to be certified to reach a certain level of proficiency, 
mavbe not the final level of proficiency but at least up to some 
minimum standard, which then, it takes me less time and expense 
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or ;ii.y cnu\\K\u\ Irss tinu' and expense to add the additional layer 
of riiiriu v 



I su);j4esl llial inavl)e lliai is a tnun of thought in a direction that 
nuix\n also go us vou bring the level of language fluency up, at 
least 10 radiate the standards of perlbrmance out to diflerent insti- 
tut ions. It niiglu be useful to you. , , n^^ 

Well, those are some of the thoughts that I have had, 1 hey are 
not coiuained in luv written text, but there is some background on 
the Foreign Cummereial Service and our problems in finding lan- 
^uagv-^uen^ If.S. citizens and getting them overseas and our costs 
ruufour lost time because there is not an adequate level of lan- 
guage capacitv in our graduates. . . 

\ir Simon.' We thank you verv much for your testimony, Inci- 
Jontallv. vou mentioned Al Quie. As you probably are aware he 
was thi' ranking Republican on this committee for a long time and 
an active member of this subcommittee. 
Mr. Mr'KLtiKNY. Right. 

Mr. Simon. He is on the President's Commission on Excellence in 
Kciucation and was in Washington yesterday for it. , . . i 

Mr-. McKi.MKNV. Your Counsel just informed me ct that, I missed 
limi. 1 am sorrv that 1 did. t j v 

Mr Simon. S'es, There's one aspect to your testimony that 1 don t 
know that we're going to be able to deal with, but I defer to my 
colleagurs in the academic arena, I think what you re talking 
about in t(Mnis of tests and proficiency tests and recognition of 
othei- schools by FSl or by some kind of national recognition proce- 
dure, is one of the real needs in this whole area. 

Mr Mc'Ki.HKNV. Theri *s no doubt of that, 

Mr. Simon. I don't ki frankly, that the Federal Governnient 
is equipi)ed to deal with that problem, we are in it through Fbl, 
hut it is ono of the areas that maybe, Jim, we will refer to a future 
witooss hert- and to the academic arena and some of my other 
friends in the foreign language community. 

Mr. McKiJiKNY. Well, we have a National Bureau of Standards 
lor "\-chnology and Weights and Measures, It doesn't seem inap- 
propriate to hiive one for language competency. 

Ml Simon. I'm not here to disagree with you on that. Laughter, 

Ml'. MrFi.iiKNY, No. . 

Mr. Simon, The basic thrust of your testimony, just to reiterate 
it. IS that we are losing business overseas. 

Mi. McFi.hkny. No doubt, 

Mr- Simon, Because we don't have the skills. 

Mr. McEi.HKNY, That's right. There s no doubt of that. 1 cant 
give you a ciu,onifiable number but it's very substantive, 

Mr. Simon, Mr, Coleman, . 

Mr C\)i.KMAN, Do vou feel that the lack of training in foreign 
languages is the resuft of lack of requirements for entry by colleges 
and universities? Is that a contributing factor, do you think? 

Mr, McEi.nKNV, Well, Fm sure it would have some effect. My 
own personal experience and training in Spanish in California 
.Just seemed like a natural thing to do because of the history ot 
C alifornia, with the Mexican tradition and Spanish language being 
v(»ry nearby in proximity, and I went on with 6 years of it and 
training at a university. 
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But when 1 took my first business trip to Mexico I was inept, vir- 
tually inept, in a conversational sense. So, even if the requirements 
were lhere» it's t!)e content and the form that's crucial as well. So, 
just requiring language is not enough. It's the kind of content and 
the specific focus of the language training that is crucial as well. 

But yes, those must proceed jointly. 

Mr. Simon. If my colleague would yield for just a momei:t, it's 
interesting that the Commssion yesterday, the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence, said that we ought to be getting 4 to 0 years of 
foreign language study for all students. 

Mr. McElheny. That's probably right. 

Mr. Coleman. And I just hope you will agree that sometimes stu- 
dents won't voluntarily do what probably is best for them as stu- 
dents or as future citizens or as businessmen and women, and I 
just wonder if— I think the Commission also suggested that there 
be requirements in math, science, and english. They may have 
hesitated over foreign language but I hope we can agree that this is 
something that the colleges and universities have to recognize, that 
in order to raise the standards of graduates in a curriculum they 
are going to have to put in some standards of excellence in their 
requirements. 

Mr. McElheny. That's quite correct. I have si^?Pi a considerable 
sum of money tutoring my son privately in French because the 
school that he is now going to has those more severe standards. He 
is mandated for a foreign language and he has to achieve a certain 
achievement level and by whatever means — he's going to Berlitz on 
the weekends — we've been doing this for a couple of years to make 
sure that he reaches some level of acceptability, and it just takes 
those same tougher standards, in a broader sense. I mean broader, 
more institutions. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. If I may ask a personal question, what school is your 
son attending? 
Mr. McElheny. He's currently in St. Alban's. 
Mr. Simon. Mr Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have to say I was 
fascinated by your testimony and I quickly read your statement 
while you were speaking. I agree with you. I think the thrust of 
your testimony is pretty clearly the case, that we are losing busi- 
ness opportunities. I notice on page 4 you talk about languages 
such as Turkish and Greek, Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic. 

Mr. McElheny. Right. 

Mr. Harrison. Those are the so-called hard languages. 
Mr. McElheny. Right. 

Mr. Harrison. I confess to some confusion, then, and I'd like to 
give you a chance to comment on this, about the last page of your 
statement, when you suggest that somehow the local school boards 
around the country are the ones who ought to be making the deci- 
sions about what languages should be taught. I'm not quite sure 
how you propose that local schools and colleges will then increase 
language training in response to increased demand, the decision as 
to when and in what languages should be a local decision. 

I have great respect for the school directors in my district but I 
don't think that they have your level of knowledge or expertise. 
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•inH IVanklv I'm not sure that they're the appropriate people to 
Si wSelher TinSh or Groek or Arabic or Cantonese is what we 
need to accelerate our foreign business interests 

Do vou have a comment on that? I'd appreciate hearing it. 

Mr McElheny. Well, I'm very encouraged by ^'-^V e'^P?"^"^ J" 
Boston Testerday with the UAW and the local school board au- 
fhoHties and the business community, sitting beginning 
to address a number of competitiveness problems together, and lan- 

"^"&MrhuSS-and New England-is a very .i^h-e^^^^^^^^^^ 
inc State 2(! percent of their manufacturing base, one out ot every 
five iobs being created by exports. They are a lot more aware of 
wh ch countrils have mar\et opportunities and f .which languages 
mifiht be useful to their business community and their students 
than we mitrht imagine, sitting here in Washington. 

And^I Tm not so afra d of local option of decisions. But there also 
musfbeTomrnrtional standards,.and it's the^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that should be uniform and consistent, by which all schools are 
measured But when I was in Wichita I read they were thinking of 
esHblishing a school in Cantonese. Now, who would have thought 
s tt ng he?e,that Wichita would have decided to establish a school 
of business training in Cantonese? I would be very nervous not pro- 
;[d^ng the locaroption for whatever language they aetermine the 

market might, in fact, be for their graduates, 
i would submit that competitiveness among the schools might be 

•1 healthv ingredient in any of your solutions. 
Mr hISon. That's a very thoughtful answer and I can see .t 

happening, particularly in New England where, as you say, they do 

have a tremendous export experience. 

Mr' Krw^-uSer, though, if we might not end up with a 
sitSion where the needs which you see are where the opportunity 
^languie 'education just doesn't reach large n^.-b^rs ,of our 
young people because they live in school districts which don t have 
She? fhe foresight of Wichita or the practical experience of New 

^"Uuess what I am suggesting to you is that --^be there ought to 
be some motivation from the national level as well as some setting 

"''Sr. MC&.HENV. I would certainly agree with that, P^rtic^ fy m 
the world languages where they are more universally H^^^^' j^J;^ 
four or five world languages. They might certainly lend themselves 
to a more general encouragement. But the local ^o"; / ^^ey 
decide to pursue Turkish and build an excellent department in the 
Turkish language and Turkish area studies, they should not be dis 

couraged in any way from doing that. r^natian Yueosla- 

Mv most difficult language to find was Serbo-Croatian, x ugosia 
viflt'T verv narrow A^ to my knowledge there is no school that 
has a Serbo-Croatirn department except maybe one that happens 
to have a couple of Yugoslav professors. But 1 would hope hat 
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good for us to havo a number of very specialized focus things going 
on as well as soim* national standard on German or French. 

Mr. Hakkison. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Petri? 

yv. Pktri. 1 guess 1 have more of a comment than anything else 
an' thai is that it strikes me that if our Governrnent is serious 
nh>;ul hoing a major participant in affairs and feels it has interests 
all over the world, we ought to be investing on a very long-term 
basis in developing human capabilitie.^ within Jur population to be 
able to understand and know on a personal basis, almost, people in 
lots of different cultures and language groups around the world. 

1 think the British did that, or at least 

Mr. McElheny. Right. 

Mr. Pktki [continuing]. But the thing is we think they did it and 
they may still do it. I remember serving in the Peace Corps in a 
little country called Somalia. 

Mr. McEiJiKNY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Petri. And then still there were two or three Englishmen 
who, when Somalia had to make a statement at the U.N., they 
didn't even have diplomatic relations but they would suddenly 
a[)pear in the country and help draft this sort of thing and stay at 
the Prime Minister's residence and so on, and there were personal 
ties as wx^U as— which were founded on linguistic ties. These people 
knew and interpreted Somali— the Somali language and knew 
Somali affairs and Somali personalities and wrote articles defend- 
ing the Somali point of view in rather obscure English religious 
publications and things of that sort, but nonetheless, there was a 
sense that they had friends and ties that went two ways that we 
usually don't have in these sorts of countries around the world. 

V^e sweep in, try to move the Earth and change the world over- 
night and then leave and forget about it, and we haven't had the 
continuity of attention or interest, even on the part of a few people, 
that serious application would require. 

Mr. McElheny. You're quite right. 

My experience in visiting 35 countries in the last 24 months and 
talking with local business people and some of our closer friends in 
the foreign government or business community certainly is consist- 
ent with you assessment of that problem. 

Mr. Petri. But how do you really build that in? You have to find 
careers for people, whether it's in the government or in academic 
life or some foundation life or businesses, or something, who feel 
can keep body and soul together and nonetheless sustain an inter- 
est in some sort of— what today might be an obscure corner of the 
world, whether it's Uganda, some part of Uganda, or something 
else. It could turn out to be terribly important at a particular time. 

There is one man who knew Kikuyu, .1 guess, who was an Eng- 
lish settler's son, and that helped quell the Mau-Mau. And those 
resources can't be brought about if they haven't been built over a 
period of 20 years. 

So, how^ can we help bring that process about for our particular 
situation? 

Mr. McElheny. Well, one way we're doing it, perhaps not aware 
of quite how extensive it is, at Wisconsin State and Iowa, State of 
Iowa, they're now going through and identifying all of the gradu- 
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ates that have come to the United States from various countries, 
t{one thro'"^h the U.S. school s^'stem and are back in those coun- 
Vri(>s They're friends of ours in I little different way than you were 
describing. And they are making them honorary commercial atta- 

^^Now. they don't have any problem with language competency. 
Thev haven't been given even a modest role in linking to the 
United States, even though their education was here. And 1 see 
there are some other ways of building on those graduate?. We have 
hundreds of thousands of students in the United States, from virtu- 
ally every foreign country. 

there are ways of incorporating in their education patterns some 
follow through in behalf of everybody's bicultural interests. Thats 
one way of getting at that. We're just beginning to understand 
some of the subtleties of that too. , , , ^ 

And there's the student exchange programs that take place vol- 
untarily in the private sector and in the international organiza- 
tions private volunteer organizations, a whole framework of pri- 
vate volunteer organizations. They haven't really been tapped with 
respect to the young people and— I mean not in the area of com- 
mercial interests, for example. It's more the health-oriented things. 

But I was down with Andrew Orkey, who is the head ot the In- 
ternational Association of Private Volunteer Organizations, in 
Texas last week and we talked about some of these same problems. 
I would anticipate that the PVO's, the private volunteer organiza- 
tions can begin to address the outflow and more permanent use ot 
the private sector, the entrepreneur, the small businessman, as one 
of the linkages to the developing world and to transfer the manage- 
ment and entrepreneurial skills, and to build employment at the 
grass roots— I'm talking in a commercial sense. ^ -f ^ 

You'll excuse me. That's where I come from mostly but it does 
address some of your points. And those commercial linkages and 
those friendships do develop, the patterns, mutual trust tbat is im- 
portant to everybody for other reasons as well. And I see the t'VU s 
moving into this and the small business, private businessman, the 
entrepreneur, moving into that. , j 

It's interesting that in Switzerland, the External Trade Organiza- 
tion of Switzerland, has commissioned some people who go around 
Asia and contact these small businesses to establish partnerships 
and joint ventures with Swiss-small businessmen, for precisely the 
same reason that your concern is about. . .1 . x fu- i fu^f 

And 1 think that we can learn something about that. 1 think tnat 
those are some of the things that we can encourage to take place 
and be aware of their existence. 
Mr. Simon. Mr. Ackerman? , . 

Mr AcKKRMAN. Thank you. I'm curious. What percentage ot 
your people who speak some of the narrower languages do so be- 
cause of their family background or their parents or grandparents 
might speak it or come from those countries? . ^, . , , 

Mr. McElheny. Literally grew up with it in their home, so to 
speak? 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. , ^ - . 4. wt 

Mr McElheny. 1 don't know. I'll be happy to look into that. We 
can see if we have some records that might suggest the answer. My 
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personal vxpi-vk-ncf with our people on the hard languages is that 
it miLrht bf '^0 or :'.() i)crcfnt. We. in fact, have some ethnic back- 
^r"u,'d people we-ve hired lor the Peoples' Republic of China or 
example, and we're looking-and Serbo-Croatian, Yugoslav back- 
ground. 1 believe, and some of the African things we re trying to 

''"so I would SUV we've had to rely on some ethnic history for 
maybe 20 or percent of our hard language candidates. Iheyve 

come that way. 

Mr. AcKEKMAN. That's a rather large percentage. 

Mr. McElhkny. Well, yes, of course. Particularly or those 
unique languages. Well, sure. Our, United States is built up that 
wav. That's not inconsistent with our democratic base 

Mr ACKERMAN. No, I understand. I certainly understand that. 
I'm just trying to understand if the people that are placed in your 
agency with these narrower languages are culturally motivated to 
studvand pursue them or whether they're being encouraged by ex- 
ternal forces of the marketplace or the world of academia: 

Mr. McEuiKNY. Oh, I think they're probably culturally motivat- 

'^More at this point. Although the commercial realization is 
comint; a little higher. We can see that rising as weil. 

Mr ACKKRMAN Would we be better off exploiting that or would 
we be better off just with general encouragement of sorts in our 
coUeties and universities today? 

Mr. McElheny. I think you'll probably find some natural ten- 
dencies in ethnic neighborhoods, in the school boards for them to 
be proud of that cultural history and that a likely pattern wil be 
in some communities, in some schools, to n^aintain some continuity 
in the school orientation in certain languages that might be indig- 
enous to those countries or neighborhood, and I find that a good 

^^^There is a natural base that we've not capitalized on that exists 
in our wide variety of ethnic communities that could be brought 

^■"S;: A^^KMArThat would be done basically by -hool boards in 
areas which have a high percentage of people from a particular 
ethnic background? 

Mr. McElheny. It might well be. Sure. Why not.' 

Mr. AcKERMAN. I'm not discouraging you. 

Mr. McElheny. No, no. [Laughter.] „ntiv=.tP in 

Mr. AcKERMAN. I'm just trying to figure a way to niotivate in 
those areas where the percentage might not be that great. 

^I^.AcfERMlN.'r"- motivate in areas where the school board 
would put in an option for Serbo-Croatian or something like that. 

Mr McElheny. Then they revert back to the other question. 
You probably then have one of the world languages There s a nat- 
ural tendency for those schools, areas, section that have no natural 

'"'^MrA^K^KMAN. But those are not the areas that you're having 
trouble in You're not having trouble finding people who speak 
Italian and so on? 
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Mr. McIm.mknv Oh, that too. sui'e. Oh. yes, sure, that too. And 
(hr kind of l;tiu.;u;u;(\ vocahiilarv and use. con vei'sational, business 
<»ri(MUt'd hini;i:ai;e lluency. that is not nuich in existence yet either, 
1 nu'an i\s a separate problem there. Nor is there any standard by 
whie-ii I know ibr testing so that I know when a student applies Tor 
a job or a business person applies for a job. I have to send them to 
ilir FSl it'st \o get my national standard. I don't Hnd any out there 
ilial 1 would be able to judge. 1 get a person with an *'A" in math- 
ematics from Harvard or an "A" from Yale or an **A" from Prince- 
ion or the University of Michigan or Berkeley. I am pretty sure 
what I've got. 

But that's not the case in foreign language. Yo»: don't know what 
you have, whether it be a hard language or a w^orld language. 

Mr. IlAiiinsDN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would yield. I'd 
like to pursue that for just a second. I come from a very ethnically 
diversi- district. In fact, a lot of people are within the second and • 
third- generation of coming here and the grandpa.vents speak a 
miniber of Eastern European languages around the house. What 
haf)p<MUHi in my area is precisely the reverse of what you and Mr. 
.Ai keruian were discussing. A number of the parochial schools, es- 
[)i'cia.!Iy, u>rd tn encourage the foreign language and they began to 
(iisruura.^e it on the grounds that it was somehow a mark of low 
-tat us Of of {aihire to assimilate, and so they didn't want to speak 
Polish a.- a stu'ond language because that was something embar- 
ra.-^sing. 

And 1 think one of the thing- we have to do is reverse that psy- 
chology and build up a positive image toward those languages, 

.Mr/M('Ei.HK.\v. 1 agree with you and I think the support some- 
how, and the standards, and the encouragement, from both local 
and Federal direction, would be useful in that. 

Mi-. H.\kkis(^n. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Good ling? 

Mi'. (looniJNc;. 1 have no questions. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you, very, very much, for your testimony 
and for your leadership. 
Mr. McEi.HKNY. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. You've been a valuable witness here today. 

Ml'. MeEi.iiKNY. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

We now havt' a panel of 'Dr. James Alatis, Dr. Earl Backman, 
and Dr. Ranu)n Santiago. 

Wo will include your statement as part of the record in its en- 
tiroty. Mr. Alatis, if you would like to go first. 

! Prepared sialemeiit of James E. Alatis follows:] 

I'((1.I \KK1> Sr.MKMl NT OK -l.WW.S K. .Al.ATIS. PllKSIDKNT, DkAN, SoiIOOI. OK hANOOACJhLS 
AM) i.^IlCS. (;K'iH(;KT(»W.N UnIVKR.SITV. KxKCCTIVK niKK(TOU,.;rKAOHKKS OK 

|"S',1 Ir^il O' Sl>KAKKK.< OK OTHKIi I .ANOl ' A* I K.S 

TiMnk \()u. Mr. (Iiinriium and incnihris of the suhconiniiltcc, for this opportunity 
T.-.!i!v^.n Ix'Im!!' nf t ht- Joint National Committfu for Kan^^ua^^t'S in Support of 
l'i»rt"'iL'.ri !.;in^u.ii4f .X-sistancc lor National St-curity Act. The -INCL is an or^'ani- 
M'uin roinpoNod of of th«' Nation's major lan^ua^'o associations reprusentin^' tho 
ot' nvi>r Linn.iioo binj^qia^i' firofo.ssionals with cxportiso in iiti artnis of the 
: in liKiiiiL: f i^'hl^o^;^y. the loss connnonly tau^'ht lan^'ua^es. the classics, trans- 
, (!: r:i/l:^h .i> a ^tnond lonmia^f. and bilin^'ual education. Wt- consider this le^is- 
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I,,,,,.. ,„.„.,;,t;w. i.„ l..,„iuan.. ...Im'atinn of vuai i.npoitaMa- to tin- pmlcssioM. or slu- 
lln> M.i.o.nuiuUcc. ^ fXivllciit l)o,.k. ' '"^V""*^; , '. ' to d Mnifv the crisis pro- 



to our national socul.-y and cconoinic relalioiib. 



is ao q.u.stio„ that hmm- study is a l.^.ttntate at, 1 P"-''*'" f 
, n iu.aiic issue. ■!•,. citc' just a tew examples. .)iily last yeai . Admi al 
, ■ 1^ T\ • .s.ifi d that the ,itellis.eiu.-e community has been "severely im- 

nnvnW\n'ndvnvv. Tourism is a major U h. \>; / -'^ V s^^^^^^^ M.^iv areas of 

,,„.an to look for aaother lanj;ua,e us lan- 

;: ;i';;i;;-,u;.::r;;;:^d' 'io ule'c::;^";,:^:^^^:;;;^ ^ScSd •■>eeds o[ the bus.aess 

'^1v:^r:-there are fuportaat ^riviuS and'^ U. pl^^ 

cert.s. the la,>«ua«e commua.ty ts aware We would 

iiiiiiiiiiiis^ 

imal awaiviu^^.-. Uh'i ait ^^^'^t • wVvrus to identifv aplilude and motivation. In 

t,.r.us of our national needs, it alUms us to . j (...^^n lan- 

t.nus of eclucati<uial ^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ more likely 

UuauM.s at a youn-«;r a^e and that '^^ la^^^^^^^ ^'^hers. Finally, 

-•'^;;;:::;r^^;l'!::;ne'ii:Sdai'^,cl::'^ -.dy .^.,0 or ...y 
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■ I"! iu- ,in ci i l\ rt l dr.l Ciii r i'iit <lat;i iiidicali' that the scholastic aptitude test scores 
I't -,iu;|rnt> \vh.> h,»\«- -{iiilti'il htiiniia^i's are lii^Hcr on both the verbal and math 
!r>i- than thuM- uh.» ha\<' lircerit r<'st'arcli also indicates that lan^uaj^e study 
iirjptMW.^ iradiriL; >kill> and tlial reatiin^ skills arv transferable from one lanj^ua^e 
I" aiiothfi- 

Wiiii rriiard lo lani;ua^ie teacher education and the avalilability of hin^uaKe 
i«Mi lier>. wr share some problems corni)ar*able to those beinK exi)erienced in the and 
M ifiu«- diMiplnii's. I)iit we also iaee proi)leins that are unique to lan^ua^e teaching. 
\'.,u \\ ut these critu'al fields liave suffered declines in enrollments an(i an easing of 
n'»jiii!rriuMit>. As vi-t. the language profession has experienced severe shortages only 
in ilii- c!a>sit>. the less c(jrnm(itdy taught languages and dual language require- 
iru'n[>. Dm iIh- uiher hand, we are now experiencing "emerging shortages" and "spot 
>lMrt;it:es' as well in the other languages as demand has begun to increase and re- 
tjuirements are l)»'ni^ reimpleinented. Two factors lead us to anticipate serious 
tiiHire language teachi-r shortages. First, language study reached its low point a few 
year> ago when only la j)i"C(»nt of all U.S. students, from seventh grade through 
uraduate sehool. were enrolled in language courses. Secondly, a number of colleges 
an<i aiuversities liavr either reinstituted or strengthened their language entrance or 
rxit r<*ijuir<Mnent>. Last year, for exaii^ple. 71) colleges aiid universities reestablished 
entranii- or de^;ree re<jiiirements. Among these were some prestigious and large uni- 
\er>itre> such as Herki-iey and four otheis in the California system. North Carolina, 
\'rrmoni. Missouri 'Kansas City and St. I^ouis). Indiana. Emory. Duke, and, of 
rniirsf. (ifDtLietown. These recjuirenients, when coml'.ned with the possibility now 
iM-ing enriMdereil hy some States of reintroducing academic language requirements 
.i' the >ri iiriii,ir v l«*vrl. will certainly increase teacher demand. 

Ilqiially irupnr tarii is the necessity of periodic retraining in both skills and meth- 
<id> fcr foreign language teachers. iVrhaps the most effective means of skill retrain- 
ing; IS Id prnvidf opportunities to function in a language in another country. Howev- 
er, rrmsi i>tt«ii '.kill retraining is provided by weekend or week-long immersion work- 
>ht)p> lit ^umiai'f institutes. 'I'he importance of in-service language training remains 
a siiinifii ant prmrity of the jjofession 

ll wi- are to meet the lu-eds of ( I{)vernnient and business, it means that teachers 
mu>i iftrain ;md stay abreast of methodology. Increased demands for communi- 
(.aiivf >kills, speeiali/.ed and intensive programs, interdisciplinary approaches, spe- 
nlii- hu>iiies>. and seientifio terminology and i)ractical applications will be possible 
Hilly il it-aehers ran keep abreast of new methods and have the opportunity to devel- 
t'j) rreative and innovative ai)i)roaches. Language institutes will provide a means of 
>iiaring and dt'veiojjin^^ methodological expertise about video cassettes, narrowcast 
irlt v i.>iitn. mtrractive ct)mputer programs, and satellite communication, to name a 
t.-w an-.is. as Well as .^1 arj)ening language skills. 

.\n iiniiortaiit f)art of the slight increase we have recently experienced in lan- 
^ua^ii' study. [)art ieularly as it concerns our national security and economic growth, 
has ht i'ti in the less eomn ion ly taught languages such as Arabic, Japanese, and Chi- 
iii'M- A eninmonly cited statistic in discussions of these languages is that less than 1 
('♦■rtriit of .America's eollegi' students study the languages of three-fourths of the 
v\.irld's populaiiun I iowever. it is even more revealing to s[)ecifically consider the 
aeiu;:l numhcrs of .students enrolled in some of these "low density" or "exotic" lan- 
guages In I'.tTs. the last year for which we have complete figures, Arabic had li,070 
>tu(lent> i iinilled ai the [)ostsecondary level and 7 students at the public secondary 
l»;^»'l Swahili had 'J.li^a postsecondary students and i)7 public secondary students. 
The fiuures ri'sj)ect ivrly for .Jaj)anese were 10,721 and 7,":^2: ('hinese' and 
i.llll. and Portugut'se -Kiia.} iuid 3.a47. We do not have secondary school figures for 
KnriMii and Hindi. l)ut at tlie postsecondary level, the figures were \iV,\ students and 
•■'-•■"i students respectively. These figures serve to illustrate the very serious shortages 
a> they eoiu-ern major international economic actors such as Japan, lirazil, or 
OPKC. and actors of significant ini[)()rtance to our security such as China, Korea, 
vuul the ili'VeKipint: nations. Consecjuently. we are in agreement with this legisla- 
t'oM s pr«'fen'iit iai focus in sections G and S on specific geographical regions and U'ln- 

UU.iUes 

In ennclu.>^ion. we in the language teaching community see this legislation as a 
v haliengi' and a promise. The promise is to our students and our country. The chal- 
lenuc IS tn lis a.s a |)rofe.ssion and. I believe, it is one we are ready* to accept. In a 
reernt artiile entitled ' lieachheads in International Education," Sven Groennings, 
(iirerti)r ni- \ \]r j-'u/ui for the Im|)rovement of I"*ostsecondary Education, identified as 
one lit the heachhead--^ "foreign language proficiency testing." He noted that the 
teius oi protession ori comi)etence in communication and on testing that compe- 
'I'oce ' ' * will reorient language education, revitalize the foreign language pro- 
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IVssi.,i,s and iiict-ase ihf ri-k-vance ol' lantiuagc learniiitj lbr students and for a wide 
• anK oi c'.npU v.Ts In a,u,tl..T reeent article entitled '•Buildmn a Language Pro les- 
■ n " n,v e t..;.Mu.d .nllea^u... Richard Bred of the Mo.lern l.an«ua«e Assocm n 



■ondudc-d that ihciv is \u fact a ivasonahU' (Wrec ol consiMisu.s in our UvU\ 
foiK-(T in^; professional standards and the means of aciuevinji them. 

Mr .'hairmnn. I believe it is fair and accurate to say that the ^^^^^^^f^^^^^^; 
tv supports the Foreign Language Assistance for National Security Act ol bi>- 
cm ' we^^^^^^^ confident we can provide the quality instruct.on this legislation make, 
pcssihle and because we' are aware of the pressing national need it iden. ... > VVe 
hank vmi and this subcommittee for the opportunity to express ^'^^ ^^Vj'^' /l^'l^ 
the leadership and thoughtfulness you have (iemonstrated m considering .his verv 
com[)lex issue. 

Mr. Simon. If I can apologize in advance, at about 10:25 I'm 
Kointr to have to leave for a short while. My colleague, Danny hos- 
tenkowski, is having his portrait unveiled as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the members of the Ilhnois delegation, 
we are not required to be present but coUegiality, I guess, requires 
my presence. At that point I'm going to turn the chair over to my 
colleague. Mr. Harrison. c u r. \a 

Mr GooBLiNG. Mr. Chairman, there are many of us who would 
like to be there, particularly since he has courage enough to tell 
the bankers where to go and how to get there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Simon. I will convey that to him. Bill. ■ , . 

Mr Harrison. One of his colleagues, Mr. Chairman, said that 
they were hanging Dan Rostenkowski today and 600 people came 
in. from Chicago to see it. [Laughter.] „uf„. i 

Mr GooiH-iNG. They must have all been bankers. [Laughter J 

Mr' Simon. First, Dr. Alatis, who is with the-not with the 
school of languages and linguistics. You're the Dean if I recall cor- 
rectly, at Georgetown University, and also chairman of the Joint 
■ National Committee for Languages. 

STATEMENT OE I)K.\N JAMES E. ALATIS, SCHOOL OF LANCUAGES 
\NI) LINCUISTICS, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY (REPRESENT- 
ING THE JOINT NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LANGUAGES): DR. 
E\RL n HACKMAN, DIRECTOR. CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHARLOTTE, AND 
ai\IRMAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL STUD- 
IES \Nn PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATORS: AND DR. RAMON SAN- 
TIAGO DIRECTOR, BILINGUAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, AND CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr. Alatis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the subcom- 
mittee I am James Alatis, president of the Joint National Commit- 
tee for Languages and dean of the School of Languages and Lin- 
guistics at Georgetown University. The JNCL is an organization 
composed of 26 of the Nation's major language associations, repre- 
senting interests of over 200,000 language professionals, with exper- 
tise in all areas of the field including technology, the less common- 
ly taught languages, the classics, translation, English as a second 
lantruage, and bilingual education. ■ ^, 

I have the honor of testifying before you today to voice the 
JNCL's support of the Foreign Language Assistance for National 
Security Act. The JNCL considers this legislative initiative for lan- 
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Kua^^c (•(hication lo Ik* essential in our national security agenda. I 
am I'ertaiii that this suhcoinniittee I'uUy understands the gravity of 
the problenis i)()se(l hy tins country's linguistic incompetence. 

The Perkins Commission report has documented the serious 
shortcoming's in foreign language study and its damaging impact 
on trade, (iiplomatic relations, and national security. In addition, 
the Chair of this subcommittee has eloquently discussed this issue 
:n his hook, "The Tongue-Tied American, " a copy of which I hold 
l.:.>re. 

Air. Simon. I thank you. 

Mr. Alatis. You do that for me sometime, Paul. Thank you. 

As :i result ol' this recent publicity, our inability as a Nation to 
communicate with others is a scandal which has become common 
knowletji^e. However, I fear that many people outside the language 
field lai.' to appreciate the far-reaching impact that this problem 
has had .:n national security and on domestic and international 
trade. 

As our c ''airman has indicated, it was Admiral Inman, speaking 
for the C\A\ that cited the decline in language study as a major 
problem for ^ie intelligence gathering community, and I would like 
also to reinfo^:'!* the chairman's mention of the study by the Com- 
mission on Iv*;eIIence in Education, a Nation at Risk, which is 
Very much in consonance with the legislation here at hand. 

Vd like to ha\,' that read into the record, if that is possible, 

|The information referred to follows:] 

'I'mk KisAi. Rkivjio- ot^HK I'uksidknt's Commisskjn on Exckli.knce in Education — 
^ A Nation at Risk 

Our Nniion is at risk 4^)ur oncf unchaUenged preeminence in commerce, industry, 
scit'nci'. aM(i technologic >1 innovation is bein^; overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. This rt'iiort ir^'onccrnt'd with only one of the many causes and dimen- 
sions of the prof>U'm, bui^t is tho one that iinden::ir(ls American prosperity, secu- 
rity, and civility. \Vr report to the American pfopK- that while we can take justifi- 
able j)rlde in wfiat our sch.j ls and colleges have historically accomplished and con- 
iributeii to the United Statt,., and the well-bein^^ of its people, the educational foan- 
dallons of our society are pi,.^ently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as Nation and a people. What was unimaginable a j^en- 
eration aj^o has begun tc occl; -others are matching and surpassing our education- 
al attainments. f|, 

If an unfriendly foreign powi.^- had attempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that i.^ists today; we might well have viewed it as an act 
of v.ar. As it stands, we have ..'lowed this to happen to ourselves. We have even 
squandered the gains in student ;^.'hievement made in the wake of the Sputnik chal- 
lenges. Moreover, we have disma tilled essential support systems which helped make 
those gain j)ossible. Wo have, in ,>ifect, been committing an act of unthinking, uni- 
lateral educational disarmament.* 

Our society and its educational institutions seem to have lost sight of the basic 
purpo.^es of schooling, and of the lu^h expectations and disciplined effort needed to 
attain ihem. This report, the resul :)f IS months of study, seeks to generate reform 
of our educati()nal system in fundi. riienlal ways and to renew the Nation's commit- 
ment to schools and cf)l leges of hijti. quality throughout the length and breadth of 
otir land, > ' 

That we have compromised this ".immitment is, upon reflection, hardly surpris- 
ing, given the multitude of often (.'iiflicting demands we have placed on our Na- 
tion's schools and colleges. They an^ voutinelv called on to provide solutions to per- 
sonal, social, and political problems^iat the home and other institutions either will 
not or cannot resolve. We must unw-zstand that these demands on our schools and 
colleges often exact an educational d .t as well as a financial one. 

On the occasion of the Com miss i«i'c.'s first meeting. President Reagan noted the 
central importance of education in Aierican life when he said: "Certainly there are 
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r..w „■.•!.■- of •\iii,Ti>Mt. Hi'.' a,-, important to om society, to our people, and to our 
IC^ JJ m l- ..,,,1 .ull..K-s '' Thrs report, thereror.., .f ■-''hj'" ''P™ 



..,„r.ieM, .ha. ..\;n'rK.,\n people, prl.pe.lv inlornu.,!. wU do what .s r,«ht for 



lelli'i- to the 
I'linl'uieiit th 

their Lh!l<lrei\ and lor the generation to corne. 

TIlK RISK 



II, ,..rv w not kr.ul to idlers '{'he time is long past svhen .-Xtiu-nca s destiny s as 
... n 1 , np V n .,n ahundanee ol' natural resources and 'nexhausttl.le human " 
;Tu as n mi hv our relative isolation from the malignant problems ol olde, c,^ - 
; Th w rid s i.Kleed one gl.,bal village. We live among determined svel - 
d ■ e,t .1 stronglv tnotivatecl eompc'titors. We complete with thejii or niterna- 
I ne n 'markets, not only with products hut also with the ideas ol our 



t n I standing and markets, not only with products hut also wiin tne K.e.is o, ou 
'uories and neighborhood workshops. Americas position in the world may one 
have been reasonablv secure with (mly a lew exceptionally welbtrained mm .iml 

"Tlu^a'i'l''n'';'''- Iv that ,he Japane.se make automobiles more emciently than 
«,ne ic ,.s an.l b. . ■ g.nerninent subsidies lor development and export It s not jus 
,h t So i h K .eans receiulv built the world's most efHcient steel mill or thul 
.\nUi n - bine tools, once the pride of the world, are being displaced by 
n an M Xi ct It is als. that these developments signify a rc-distnbution o 
i ; \. pabi itv thvoaghoul the globe. Knowledge, learning, information and 
k ,n elligence are the new raw materials of international commerce and re 
,,;i V s 1 ding throughout the world as vigorously as miracle drugs. S-Vnthetic er- 
i Ms . d bhie jeans'did earlier. If only to keep and improve on the ^'^ ^" "P^ ; 
ve .<l^e V.-. still retain in world markets, we must dedicate ourselves to the relorm 
I on e lu .ti ' a svstem for the benefit of all-old and young alike alHuent and 
p.,;;; inaii.ritv and minority. Learning is the indispensable investment required tor 

^"c'lureini^e;;: htvv^ii'goe^^^^^^^^^ such as industry and commerce 

1, , i .de; the inte lectual. moral, and «Pi"'"'^strengths of our peop e wh-ch 

IVi ' together the very fabric of our society^ l'"^'; ''''"P'^.f '^/li^",' ''o'f 111 f^rracy 
know th il individuals in our society who do not possess the levels ol skill, 'i^racy. 
. r ng e sential to' this new era will be effectively disenfranchised not s.mpb^ 
l orn the material rewards that accomp..ny ';°"lP'''r ' P^f ™^"'fu^^,^^ ^^^I'^a io^ 
the chance to participate fully in our national life. A high level of shared educauon 
lessen al to' free%emocratic society and to the fostering of a conimon culture, 
es. ec • n a country that prides itself on pluralism and individual freedom. 
^' ■ . cIIiV country to-functio'n. citizens n.ust be able to reach some common under- 
st mdings on complex issues, often on short notice and on the basis 5;°""'"'"^ 
tncomplKe evidence. EducaUon helps form these common understandings, a point 
Thomas .lelTerson nuide long ago in his justly famous dictum: 

1 know no sale depositorv of the ultimate powers of the society ^ut t^he peop e 
th en, e ve an<l if we think them not enlightened enough to ^'''".f « h^^^^"^^™ 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from but to inform their 

PMrt''of wh-U is at risk is the promise first made on this continent; All regardless 
n . r la s r econon^^^ stat'us. are entitled to a fair ch«"ce and to the t ols or 

lev eloping their individual powers of mind and spirit to the "t!^"st. This promise 
e I S l -a all children by virtue of their own efforts, competently guided, can hope 
; ail u nA ure and-^i^ formed judgment needed to secure gainful employment 

a^d to nKu'ag" Jieir ow"n lives, thereby serving not only their own interests bat also 

thL' progress of socit'ly itsell. 

INDICATORS (JF THE KISK 

The educational dimensions of the risk before us have been amply documented in 
test imonv received bv the Commission. For example; , , , j , „.,„.-,l 

1 U rn itiona comparisons of student achievement, completed a decade ago. rev.Ml 
,h!.t m "ill academk t American students were never first or second and. in com- 

^n,?^^on '"S^rr fT^^n^ir^^by the simplest tests 

Wa'?^- ;;:rc:nf or/ili^'^ivct^^^^^^^ states can be considered func- 

tionally iiliterale Functi.maf illiteracy among minority youth may run as high as 

40 {KTCUtlt. 
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Avi'taUf .irliii'vi'tiu'iii ..r hrKh .m hool students on must standardized tests is now 
hmrr thari lid vi-.us .^-.d uhrrt S|>ulriik was launched. 

Over hall the |Hi[)uhit rori nt jilted students do not match their tested ahihty with 
comparabK' achievement in school. • h 

The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) demonstrate a virtually un- 
hrokrn decline from VMV^ to I'JSO. Average verbal scores fell over ;)() points and aver- 
a^»' mathematics scores dro[)i)ed nearly 40 points. 

('nlle^e Hoard acfiievement tests also reveal consistent declines in recent years in 
Niuli subject.-^ i\> phvsics and Knulish. 

Botli the number of proportion of students demonstrating' snperior achievement 
on the SA'I's nr.. those with scores of ^,51) or hi^dieri have also dramatically de- 

'Man\ 17-vear-olds do not possess the "hi^'her order" intellectual skills we should 
exfU'Ct <pf them. Nearlv 10 perctMit cannot draw inferences from written material; 
..inly om-nrih can write a persuasive essay; and only one-third can solve a math- 
♦ •inii! ICS problrm requiring several steps. ,ttc i- u 

Thi*re was a steadv decline in science achievement scores ol U.b. 1< -year-olds as 
niea.-ured bv national assessments of science in VMW), VM'A, and U)77. 

jk-tween 'V^l:^ and li)Sl». remedial mathematics courses in public 4 -year colle^'cs 
rncreased by Tli percent and now constitute one-quarter oi" all mathematics courses 
lau^dit in those institutions. . , i 

Averaj;e tested achievement of students graduating from college is also lower- 
Business and militarv leaders complain that they are required to spend millions 
of dnilars on i-ostlv remedial education and training programs in such basic skills as 
reading writing, spelling, and computation. The Department of the Navy, for exam- 
ple ivported to the Commission that one-quarter of its recent recruits cannot read 
ai ihe ninth gradt lev^-i. the minimum needed simply to understand written safety 
instruct iori> Without remedial work they cannot even begin, much less complete, 
the sophist icati-d training essential in much of the modern mditary 

These defirifiicies come at a time when the demand for highly skilled workers in 
new fu'lils 1- accelerating rapidly. For exam pi. : 

Computers and computer-controjled equipment are penetrating every aspect ot 
our lives homes, factories, and offices. 

One estimate indicates that by the turn of the century millions of jobs will involve 
laser technologv and robotics, • n.. • i j 

Technologv is radicallv transforming a host of other occupations. They include 
[loahh care," medical science, enei^gv production, food processing, construction, and 
the building, repair, and maintenance of sophisticated scicntiiic, ■ Micatronah mili- 
tarv, and itulustrial equipment. J.I J r 

•\nalvsts examining these indicators of student performance and the demands lor 
new skills have made some chilling observations. Educational researcher Paul Hurd 
concluded at the end of a thorough national .survey of student achievement that 
withm the c(mtest of the modern .scientific revolution. "We are raising a new gen- 
eration of Americans that is scientifically and technologically illiterate. In a simi- 
lar vein -John Slaughter, a former Director of the National Science Foundation, 
warned of ' a growing chasm between a small scientific and technological elite and a 
citizenrv Ul-informed, indeed uniformed, on issues with a science component. 

liut the i)roblem does not stop there, nor do all observers see it the same way. 
Some worrv that .schools mav emphasize such rudiments as reading and computa- 
tion at the'e\i)ense of other essential skills such as comprehension, analysis, solving 
problems, and drawing conclusions. Still others are concerned that an over-emphasis 
nn technical and occupational skills will leave little time for studying the arts and 
humanities that so enrich dailv lifo. help maintain civility, and develop a sense ol 
communitv. Knowledge of the humanities, they maintain, must be harnessed to .sci- 
ence and 'technologv if the latter are to remain creative and humane, ju.st as the 
humanities need to be informed by science and technology rf they are to remain rel- 
evant to the human condition. Another analyst, Paul Cooperman, has drawn a so- 
bering conclusion. Until now. he has noted: _ . 

' Kach generation of Americans has outstripped its parents in education, m liter- 
acy and in economic attainment. For the fir.st time in the history of our country, 
the educational skills of one generation will not surpa.ss, will not equal. w!!l not 
♦*ven approach, tho.se of their parents." . > u 

It is important, of course, to recognize that the average citizen today is better edu- 
cated and more knowledgeable than the average citizen of a generation ago-more 
literate, and exposed to more mathematics, literature, and science. The -nr tive 
impact of this fact on the well-beij^g of our country and the lives of ou. people 
cannot be over'^tated. Nevertheless, the average graduate of our schools and colleges 
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un\.^^ not as swll-.'diu'atpd as x\w avera^,'e ^;raduate of 25 or :ir> yea/s a^^o, when a 
,„,h l, Miiall.'t |Mo|..rtinri uf our poiuilation completed hi^'h school and colle^^e. Ihe 
fiir;Hivr impiK'l ni iliis )act likt-wist- cannot bf overstated. 

HOPH ANM) FRUSTHATIDN 

Staii>tics and their interpretation by experts show only the surface dimension of 
thr <iitlh ultie> w.- face. R^-neath them lies a tension between hope and frustration 
t[».ti .-haraitiTi/es lurreni attitudes about education at every level. 

\\r have lirar-d the voices of hi^'h school and college students school board me m- 
iMT. and teachers; of leaders of industry, minority groups, and hi^^her education; of 
par<Mits aiui State officials. We could hear the hope evident in their commitment to 
luialitN education and in thei.- descriptions of outstanding.' programs and schools. We 
could also ht-ar the intensity of their frustration, a growing impatience with shoddi- 
ness is too often reflected in our schools and colleges. Their frustratr n threatens to 
overwhelm thfir hope. ^ . u j « -u ^ 

What lies behind this emerging national sense of frustration can be described as 
lM,ih a dimming of personal expectations and the fear of losing a shared vision lor 

'^T)n'the personal level the student, the parent, and the caring teacher all preceive 
that a l)asic promise is not being kept. More and more young peop e emerge from 
hiizh school ready neither for college nor for work, ^his predicament becomes more 
•u-ute a< the knowledge ba.se continues its rapid expansion, the number of tradition- 
al jobs shrinks, and new jobs demand greater sophistication and preparation. 

On a broader scale, we sense that this undertone of frustration has signincant po- 
htiral implications, for it cuts across ages generations races and Pol^^j^f^^^"^, 
n.,inic L;i.)up< We have come to understand that the public will demand that educa- 
Unir.A and political leaders act forcefully and effectively on these issues. Indeed 
such <U'urJd< have already appeared and could well become a unifying national 
,r M>ccu >atuMV This unity, howerver. can be achieved only if we avoid the unprcx^uc- 
live trndency of some to search for scapegoats amon^? the victims, such as the belea- 

"^''on ol^po^i^^^^^^ side is the significant movement by political and educational lead- 
er, to search for solutions-so far centering largely on the nearly desperate need for 
uicrea.sed support for the teaching of mathematics and science. This niovement is 
Uui a .tart on what we believe is a larger and more educationally encompassing 
n..d to impr<.ve teaching and learning in fields such as English, h^^^^^; ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mo.nomics and foreign languages. We believe this movement must be broadened 
and (lirecled toward reform and excellence throughout education. 

KXCKU.KNCK IN KPUCATION 

\\\' define -excellence- to mean several related things At the level of; the individ- 
ual learner it means performing on the boundary of individual ability ways that 
a d push back personal limits, in school and in the workplace. Excel ence cha - 
Mcteri/..< a school or college that sets high expectations and goals for all learners, 
hen trie'. In every way possible to help students reach them. Excellence character- 
a 4-ie y tl a has adopted these policies, for it will then be prepared through 
iuca ion and skill of its people to respond to the challenges .^/^^ly f^^^^^^^^ 
ing world. Our Nation's people and its schools and colleges must be committed to 

achieving excellence in all these senses. , j i .«r^ 

We do not believe that a public commitment to excellence and educationa reform 
.nust be made at the expense of a strong public commitment to the equitable treat- 
en of our diverse population. The twin goals cl equity and high-quahty schooling 
ve ofound and practical meaning for our economy and ^^^l^^yv^^Hn^'n would 
permi one to yield to the other either in principle or in practice. To do so would 
denv voung i^eople their chance to learn and live according to their aspirations and 
abilirie. It also would lead to a generalized accommodation to mediocrity in our so- 
,.i..tv ..n the one hand or the creation of an undemocratic elitism on che other. 
' "^lo ^ n u , r,„ develop the talents of all to their [""fS Attaining that go.al 
requires that we expect and assist all students to work o the '^'ts °f" the.r ':apa- 
bil ties. We should expect schools to have genuinely high standards ■"other than 
nlinimum ones, mid parents to support and encourage the.r children to make the 
inn'^t of their talents and abilities. . . , i 

The search lor solutions to our educational problems must also include a comm.t- 
tnei to ile-long learning. The task of rebuilding our system of learning is enor- 
, s nd nust be properly understood and taken seriously: Although a million and 
l' lie new workers enter the economy each year from our schools and colleges, the 
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,.lul!> NNMikitu' to.l.r. \m!1 still make ui) al).)iit Tf. ptTCtMU of tht- workforce in the 
'OHM I hr„. .'.,.tl . ts .111.1 ni'W .Mitrants into the wurkloru*. will need luriher 
,1'.,^ ^;„„, ,,,ntu' il 111.-. ar).i u<' as a Nation- arc In thrive and prosper. 



rHK I KAKNIN'C, SOCIKTV 



■ i t V MI 1,1 rvrt-aaM'U-ratin|4 competition and cliarme in the condrUotis of the 
,kpl uv -t .'vrrmvater danger, and of ever-lar^a-r cpporlunities lor those pre- 
,..,5 .M.'iM tlu-tn rducational re! m m sliould f(K'Us on the ^^oal of creating a 
;.H-n'\v At thr heart of su.'h a s(>ciety is the commitment to a set ol 



alur- and to a system of education that affords all members the opportunity 
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\alur-. and to a svsiem oi euucauwn cunM..^ c... ...v... ^ i iVu T i ; .r. 

.firtrh thrtr n^rnds to full cai)acitv. from early childhood throu^^h adulthood, learn- 
,f,.. niorv A< the world itself change- Such a society has as a hasic foundation the 
id^a that ..iucation is i.nix.rtunt not only f)ecjiuse of what it contributes to one s 
var.MT L^oa'- but also l)ecause of the vaiue it adds to the ^^eneral quality oi one s lile. 
.\Un at thf heart of the I,.'arnin^' Society are educational opportunities extending 
f ir brvurid the traditiotiai in>titutions of learnia^^ our schools and colleges. 1 hey 
t.M.'nd' into horni's and workplaces; into libraries, art gallaries museums and sci- 
..,uv centrr> indet-d. into cverv place where the individual can develop and mature 
•• work and" life In oiir vrew, formal schooling in youth is the essential foundation 
i.ir learnmi; throughout i)ne's life. Hut without life-long learning, ones skills will 
b^'cmi- rapidiv dated. _ j ♦u ♦ r 

In contract to the ideal of the Learning Society, however, we find that for tXK) 
inariv niMiple edvication means doing the minimum work necessary for the nioment 
ih.Mi" c-oa.ling through life on what may have been learned in i^", first quarter But 
thi. sliould nnt suri>rise us becau.-^c we tend to express our educational standards 
and ..xp.'<-iations largelv in .erms oi -minimum requirements. And where there 
should b.' a colierent continuum of learning, we have non-. but instead an often m- 
foher.Mit nutdaied patchwork quilt. Many individual, sometimes heroic, examples of 
schools an-i ri.llet^.'s of great merit do exist. Our findings and testimony confirm the 
vitalitv of a number of notable schools and programs, but their v'ery distinction 
•stands' out agatnst a vast mass shaped by tensions and pressures that inhibit sys- 
t<.matic academic and v'.>cational achievement for the majorr- of students. In some 
„HMropolitan areas basic literacv has become the goal rather than the starting 
point In some colleges maintaining enrollments is of greater day-to-day concern 
lh;,n mauuaining rigorous academic standards. And the ideal fj^''^^^'^^^' 
Irnce a.s the primary goal of schooling seems to be fading across the board in Ameri« 

''*l\iu<''w^^^ this call to all who care about America and it^s future: to parents 

and studiMU.: to teachers, administrators, and school board members^ to colleges and 
rndustrv; to union membt-rs and military leaders; to govern()rs and State 
t<. the {'resident; to members of Congress and other public officials; to members of 
h-arned and scientillc societies; to the print and electronic' media; to concerned citi- 
/rns t'vervwliere. America is at risk. ...,»,-. i * r, etu «ro 

W'v are'eonfldeni that America can address this risk, f the tasks we set forth are 
initiated now and our recommendations are fully rea ized over the next several 
ve rs w. can exi>ect reform of our Nation's .schools, colleges, and universities, his 
'would al..o reverse the current declining trend-a trend that stems more from ueak- 
ness of puri)(>se. confusion of vision, underuse of talent, and lack of leadership, than 
from I'ondttions beyond our control. 

TMK TOOI^S AT MAN!) 

It i. .nir conviction that the essential raw materials needed to reform our educa- 
tional «^v«;lem are waiting to be mobilized through effective leadershij). . 
• The natural abilities of the voung that cry out to be developed and the undimm- 
,ished coiuern of parents for the well-being of their cliildren; 

The commitment of the Nation to high retention rates m schools and colleges and 
to full access to education for all; , . _ „ ^. „ 

Tlv« persistent and authentic American dream that superior performance can 
raise one's state in life and shape one's own future; • • i i „^ 

The dedication, against all odds, that keeps teachers serving m schools and col- 
h*gt*s, even as the reward.-; diminish; , • i- tKic 

Our better understanding of learning and teachn-' and the imi^hcations of this 
knowh.lgf for school practice, and the, numerous examples of local success a.s a 
re-ult of superior effort and effective dissemination; , , , , . a .^u^i 

Th. ingenuitv of our policymakers, scientists. State and local educators, and schol- 
ars in formulating solutions once problems are better understood; 
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The iraditional fu-liH' thai paying' for education is an investment in ever-renew- 
.thle fuHTiati r(*s<.uni'> that an- niorv durable and flexible than capital plant and 
»'t}uipint'nt, and tin- availal)ilit> in this country of sufficient financial means to 
invest in education; ^ ^ 

The equallv sound tradition, from the Northwest Ordinance of IjSj until today, 
that the Federal Clovernrn'-nl should supplement State, local, and other resources to 
foster kev national educational ^^oals; and 

The voluntary efforts of individuals, businesses, and parent and civic groups to 
i-<iop<'rat»' in streii^nheninK *-*ducational pro^^rams. 

Thest- raw materials, combined with the unparalleled array of educational organi- 
zations in America, offer us the possibility to create a Learning' Society, in which 
public, private, and parochial school; colle^'os and universities; vocational and tech- 
nical schools and institutes; libraries; science centers, museums, and other cultural 
institutions; and corporate training and retraining programs offer opportunities and 
choices for all to learn throughout life. 

THE public's commitment 

Of all the tools at hand, the public's support for education is the most powerful. 
In a message to a National Academy of Sciences meeting in May 15)S2, President 
Reagan commented on ihrv. fact when he said: 

"This public awareness— and I hope public action— is long overdue. . . . This 
count rv was built on American respect for education. . . . Our challenge now is to 
create^i resurgence of that thirst for education that typifies our Nations history. 

The most recent (n)82) Gallup Poll of the Publics Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools slronglv supported a theme heard during our hearings: People are steadfast 
in their belief tlial education is the major foundation for the future strength of this 
country, '^'hey even considered education more important than developing the best 
industrial .^vslem or the strongest military force, perhaps because they understood 
education as the cornerstone of both. They also held that education is "extremely 
important" to one's future success, and that public education should be the top pri- 
ority for additional Federal funds. Education occupied first place among 12 funding 
categories considered in the survey— above health care, welfare, and military de- 
fense, with ')') percent selecting public education as one of their first three choices. 
Verv clearlv, the public understands the primary importance of education as the 
foundation for a satisfying life, an enlightened and civil society; a strong economy, 
and a secure Nation, , j n 

At the same time, the public has no patience with undemanding and superfluous 
high school offerings. In another survey, more than 75 percent of all those ques- 
tioned believed every student planning to go to college should take 4 years of math- 
ematics, English, history /U.S. government, and science, with more than 50 percent 
adding 2 years each of a foreign language and economics or business. The public 
even supports requiring much of this curriculum for students who do not plan to go 
to college. These standards far exceed the strictest high school graduation require- 
ments of any State today, and they also exceed the admission standards of all but a 
handful of our most selective colleges and universities. 

Another dimension of the publics support offers the prospect of constructive 
reform The best term to characterize it may simply be the honorable world patrio- 
tism." Citizens know intuitively what some of the best economists have shown in 
their research, that education is one of the chief engines of a society's material well- 
being. They know, too, that education is the common bond of a pluralistic society 
and helps tie us to other cultures around the globe. Citizens also know in ^^'eir 
bones that the safety of the United States depends principally on the wit, skill, and 
spirit of a self-confident people, today and tomorrow. It is, therefore, essential— espe- 
cially in a period of long-term decline in educational achievement— for government 
at all levels to affirm its responsibility for nurturing the Nation s intellectual capi- 

^'^And perhaps most important, citizens kno>v and believe that the meaning of 
America to the rest of the world must be something better than it seems to many 
today Americans like to think of this Nation as the preeminent country for gener- 
ating the great ideas and material benefits for all mankind. The citizen is dismayed 
at a steady lo-year decline in industrial productivity, as one great American indus- 
try after another falls to world competition. The citizen wants the cou' try to act on 
the belief, expressed in our hearings and by the large majority in the Oallup Poll, 
that education should be at the top of the NaLion's agenda. 
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F!Nt)IN(;S 

Wf o)iKlii(K' that (Irrlin.-s in rdurat ional performance are in larj^e part the result 
ofdislurbinK nia(kH,uac.rs m thr way the educational process itself is often con duct- 
i.d The finding's that folhjw. culled Irorn a much more extensive list, reflec lour 
important asi)ects of the educational process: content, expectations, time, and teach- 
rnK^ 

Fifi(iin^>i ro^urdin^ content 

liv content we mean the very "stuff of education, the curriculum. Hecau- of our 
concern about the curriculum, the Commission exammed patterns of courses high 
school students took in VM\^-KV^ compared with course patterns in Un the 

basis of these analyses we conclude: . , . , j-rr j tUo 

Secondary school curricula have been homogenized, diluted, and diffused to the 
point that thev no longer have a central purpose. In effect, vye have a cafeteria-style 
curriculum in which the appetizers and desserts can easny be mistaken tor the 
main courses. Students have migrated from vocational and college preparatory pro- 
gram^ to "general track" courses in large numbers. The proportion of students 
taking a general program of study has increased from 12 percent in im,4 to AZ per- 

''This curricular smorgasbord, combined with extensive student choice explains a 
great deal about where we find ourselves today. We offer intermediate algebra, but 
onlv :U percent of our recent high school graduates complete if we offer French I. 
hut' only i:i percent complete it; and we offer geography, but only lb percent com- 
plrtr it; Calculus is available in schools enrolling about ()() percent of all students, 
hilt only percent of all students complete it. j ♦ 

Twentv-flve percent of the credits earned by general track high school students 
are in physical and health education, work experience outside the school, remedial 
Knglish and mathematics, and personal ser%Mce and development courses, such as 
training for adulthood and marriage. 
Findinf^s rc^ardin/^ expectations 

We define expectations in terms of '.he level of knowledge, abilities, and skills 
school and college graduates should possess. They also refer to the time, hard work, 
behavior, self-discipline, and motivation that are essential for high student achieve- 
ment. Such expectations are expressed to students in several different ways: 

By grades, which reflect the degree to which students demonstrate their mastery 

of subject matter; , . , * u- u ♦^ii c,t^^A,,ryic 

Through high school and colleage graduation requirements, which tell students 

which subjects are most important; . , ^ j * * j,, 

By the presence or absence of rigorous examinations requiring students to demon- 
strate their mastery of content and skill before receiving a diploma or a degree; 
Bv college admissions requirements, which reinforce high school st^mdarris; and 
BV the difficulty of the subject matter students confront in their texts and as- 
signed readings. j i- • 
Our analyses in each of these areas indicate notable deficiencies 
The amount of homework for high school seniors has decreased (two-thirdb report 
less than 1 hour a night) and grades have risen as average student achievement has 

^7n many ot^her industrialized nations, courses in mathematics (other than arith- 
metic or general m.^hematics). biology, chemistry, physics, and geography start in 
grade i\ and are required of all students. The time spent on these subject, based on 
cla^s hours, is about three times that spent by even the most science-oriented U.b. 
students, i.e.. those who select 4 years of science and mathematics in secondary 

''^A^IiiSO State-by-State survey of high school diploma requirements reveals that 
only eight States 'require high schools to offer foreign language instruction, but none 
requires students to take the courses. Thirty-five States require only 1 year of math- 
ematics, and 'M\ require only 1 year of science of a diploma. ^ *• „ 

n iVstates. 50 V^rcent or more of the units required for high school graduation 
m-n- be electives chosen by the student. Given this freedom to choose the substance 
7half or nlir^of^^^^^^^^ eLcation. many students opt for less demanding personal 
service courses, such as bachelor living. c*„,oc^ f^il ^hnrt of 

"Minimum competency* examinations (now required in ,^7 States) fall short oi 
what is needed, as the "minimum^ tends to become the "maximum/ thus lowering 
educational standards for all. 
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(),„• lilth ut all 1 vrar public clU-jjes in the UniU-d States must "'^^'-Mf '^^'-''•yjl'e^^ 
.•h i j hi .tr ■•.iilur, th.' Stat,. reKardless of pro^rani ioUowed or grades. thereb> 
L ; V U 1, s,0„H,l .luawu.s that they can expect to attend college even .f 
a deinandinti curse of study in hi«h school or perlorm welL 



ut'''V;:rnto.''rr re -P-'^-^' ^^at 

th;.,r".,R%. evrof selectivity declined during the IKTOs. and 2i) percent reported 
V o, r.he numle oV high school courses required for admission lusua y 

V nppi u t'.re,g,. language requirements, which are no^s■ spec■^e^ as a condition 

b' e^li^Hi^il^^-'^e-r ^ z^":^s^ -.^oo^ 

l)u i u 1 e pas decade or s„ a large numbers of texts have been ■•written down by 
lluVr publishers to ever-lower reading levels in response to perceived market de- 

'""\'rece.n study by Education Products Information Exchange revealed that a ma- 
ioritv , m en s were able to master 8U percent of the material .n sx,me of their 
suV, ;.ct .natter texts before they had even opened the books. Many books do not 
i h illi riL'e the students to whom they are assigned. . , , j i- j u„ .-.n 

i-'x . ndi ures Ibr textbooks and other instructional materials have declined by oO 
'^'■^'"V""''"/' ',17 vears While some recommended a level of spending on 
l:;"": - i;:.;; e Vriu^ oper'enrof thr^^^^^ costs of schooU. the budgets for 

iMsal tLxts ami related malerials have been dropping during the past decade and a 
half to only 0.7 percent today. 

ri-fianlinn tirtn- , . ^ u . 

l.-v„te,Ke presented to the Commission demonstrate, three d'^turbing facts i.bout 

tVi,. williriL^icss to spend mort* time on school work. j u\<ru 

M l .g a l and other industrialized countries, it is not unusual for academ c h gh 
.cl H i iXts to spend H hours a day at school. 220 days per year. In the Uni ed 
Sirl ircontrist' the typical school day lasts G hours and the school year is 180 

'"''in many schools, the time spent learning how to cook and drive counts i| much 
toward a high schools diploma as the time spent studying mathematics. English, 

^■'A"s;;:d-:-.!/fh ^^elc-ln^-The Umted States found that -me schoo|^. provided 
students only IT hours of academic instruction during the week, and the average 

and syslomntic study habits. 

Findings rvfiurdin^ teaching * j ♦ 

Th. Commission found that not enouRh of the academically able students are 

■'''.l^;;J''^fa'n';'lel^h-/rrar^S ^ -^^"-^ 

"tIh! teacherTepa"rltron%^ is weighted heavily with courses in "educa- 

'XS^'widS^^^^^^^ teachers., severe short- 

Despitt siathp eaa pu^^^^^ ,j mathematics, science and for- 

efg^ lang^^ag" :':i:d^:mong^^^^^^^^ in education for gifted and talented, language 
minority, and handicapped students. 
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'\\u' sfiort;.^'..- ot t.-ai'lu'i-s in rMathcniatics and science is particularly severe, A 
r.»*^l Nurvt v i»t 1 • SI.lI(•^ rv\r.»lrjl >h(>r't;mes of rnathcinalicij teachers in 48 States, 
rnlu-al s|u'MaKt-> "I •■ n i:- M-u-nrrs tracluM-s in Statt-s, and of physics teachers ev- 
«*r\wh«*rf 

Hail v)r \ hc ru-wU rriiplovt'd mat hematics, science, and English teachers are not 
i^ualitUMi i<. leach Uu-se subjects; fewer than one-third of U.S. high schools ofTer 
phvMo taiifcjht l)y iiualified teachers. 

KKCOMMKNUATIONS 

In hghl of ilu' argent need for improvement, both immediate and long term, this 
ronmussion has agreed (;n a set of recommendations that the American people can 
begin to ai t im rupw. that can be implemented over the next several years, and that 
pn)mi>e lasting reform. The topics arc familar; there is little mystery about what 
we believe must l)e d(me. Many schools, districts, and States are already giving seri- 
ous and constructive attention to these matters, even though their plans may differ 
from our recommendations in some details. 

We wish to note that we refer to public, private, and parochial schools and col- 
leut'> alike. All are valuable national resources. Examples of actions similar to those 
recoinnirruied beli)w can be found in each of them. 

We must eini)basi/,e that the variety of student aspirations, abilities, and prepara- 
tion requires that appro|)riate conterit be available to satisfy diverse needs. Atten- 
liou mu>t l)e directed to both the nature of the content available and to the needs of 
[urtKular learners. The most gifted students, for example, may need a curriculum 
eiiriclied aral accelerated beyond even the needs of other students of high ability. 
Sntularlv. educat inriallv disadvantaged students may require special curriculum ma- 
u rials. smalh'r classes.' or individual tutoring to help them master the material pre- 
siMited. Nevertheli'ss. there remains a common expectation: We must demand the 
best effort ;iihI performance from all students, whether they are gifted or less able, 
aniuent or disadvantaged, whether destined for college, the farm, or industry. 

Our rectMiuiien(lali(Mis an* based on the beliefs that everyone can learn, that ev- 
eryone i> horn with an urge to learn which can be nurtured, that a solid high school 
education is w ithin the reach of virtuallv all. and that life-long learning will equip 
people wuhp the skills I'equired for new careers and for citizenship. 

kKccjmmkndation a: content 

We recnininerui that State and local high school graduation requirements be 
strengthened and that, at a minimum, all students seeking a diploma be required to 
lav tlu' foundations in the Five New Basics by taking the following curriculum 
during their 1 vear> of high school: (a) 1 years of English; (b) 8 years of mathemat- 
ics; u > :J years <'f science; (d) :i years of social studies; and (e) one-half year oi com- 
puter scienciv Ft;r the college-bound, 2 years of foreign language in high schoo.' are 
stronglv rectjmmended in addition to those taken earlier. ' 

Whati'ver the student's educational or work objectives, knowledge of the New 
liasics is the i(;undation of success for the after-school years and, therefore, forms 
the core of the nuKlern curriculum. A high level of shared education in these Basics, 
together with work in the fine and performing arts and foreign languages, consti- 
tutes the mind and spirit of our culture. The following Implementing Recommenda- 
tions are intended as illustrative descriptions. They are included here to clarify 
what we mean by the essentials of a strong curriculum. 

Irn -men ( tn^ n'( i }rn tncri da t ions 

(l i The teaching of English in high school should equip graduates to: (a) compre- 
hend, l.^terpret. evaluate, and use what they read; (b) write well-organized, effective 
papers; id listen effectively and discuss ideas intelligently; and (d) know our literary 
heritage and how it enhances imagination and ethical understanding, and how it 
relates to the customs, ideas, and values of today's life and culture. 

cj) Tlie teaching of mathematics in high school should equip graduates to: (a) un- 
derstand geometric and algebraic concepts; (b) understand elementary probability 
and statistics; id applv mathematics in eveyday situations; and (d) estimate, ap- 
proximiite. measure, and test the accuracy of their calculations. In addition to the 
traditional se(|Uen':e of studies available for college-bound students, new, equally de^ 
ma n( ling mathematics curricula need to be developed for those who do not plan to 
continue their formal education immediately. 

r.U The teaching of science in high school should provide graduates with an mtro- 
duction to: la) the concepts, lavv's. and processes of the physical and biological sci- 
ences; ibt the methods of scientific inquiry and reasoning; (c) the application of sci- 
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ruu\w ki.uulr.l tn .-s.TVii.iv hi*-, Jiui ul^ t Hf social ami environnienlal implications 
!it'. ifui ir. Iu;.,!.rir.il -irvrlopnu-iit. SeM(MK-t' coursfs musl be revised and up- 
inr hnt'i ihr , m'!. ;'.- !,niit.,i and lliesf not inUMuiin^^ to to collt^^e. An exam- 
pU- ol Mu h work i> ui" Anu-t iran ( 'lnMnii-al Socicty-s ■■('hcrnisirv m the Conuiiunily 

'"'"'r TK- i..a.hii,^ of s(>.'ial sui<iies in hi^;h schocrl should be desi^^ned lo: (a) enable 
.tudr- I,. thrif places and p(.^sibilit ies within the lar^^e social and cultural 
-rr' t'^ r,. h ijM l. iMaiid tlH' i)r()ad r,wrep of both ancient and contemporary ideas 
.i ip' d uur- ^^nrld. and to UMdiTstand the fundamentals of how our eco- 

Monnr ^vstrni ^^u^k^ aiui llow our political system functions; and (d) j^rasp the dill-r- 
;:,uv \n'V,...u tree and rrprrssive societies An understanding^ ol each of these areas 
rroms.t.. to tiu. informed and committed ex.-rcise of citizenship in our free socic > 
The t.-ac'nm.: of comi)Uter science m hi^;li school should equip ^;raduates to: (a> 
uruirrMand thr conti.uier a^ an information, comi)utation, and communication 
.b. UM. til.- o.miHiter in the study of the other Hasics and lor personal and 
^Nurk r. Liied purposes: and understand the world of computers, electronics, and 

In^uidinnn hrthe Nru Hasics. other important curriculum matters must be ad- 

'^'!ir"vhievinu iM-ofuu tuv in a forei^;n langua^^e ordinarily requires ^rom l to i\ 
v. ar->\.f stiidv ami >hould'. tiierefore, be started in the elementary tirades. We be- 
luAv It t< desirable tiiat students achieve such proliciency because study oi a loreign 
ian^u.ir*' introduces student., to non-Bn^;liL,h-speakin^; cultures, heightens awareness 
and comprrh.-n.h.n of (me's native ton^;ue. and serves the Nations needs in com- 
fii.-nr diplomat^. <irfeMM'. and education. . 

.7> l h<- hudi - bonl curriculum should also provide students with pro^'rams requir- 
uiL^ n-orous\.!!nrt in subjects that advance students" personal, educational and oc- 
.upaimnal .'o.d.. -ueii as ihe fine and performing; arts and vocational education^ 
uniph-tnrnt the New Basics, and they should demand the same level ot 



p^rtormanc ^j^^t grades -leading to the high school years 



These art-; 
ti 

tSi The I'urricuium ui me ciulum 1.-1^111 h* * ' "j . j'i^*,.^ 

should be sp^otlcallv designed to provide a sound base for study in ^^ose and la^^^^ 
vears in such areas as Knglish language development and writing, computational 
Mud problem .solving skills, science, social studies, foreign language and the arts 
TluJ- v,.ars sh<nild foster an enthusiasm for learning and the development of the 
idual'.- ^ifts and talents. _ , \m«rir'in 

.4. \V.. encourage the continuation of efforts by groups such as the American 
u- American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
M.xlern Language Association, and the National Councils of Teachers "f ^inghsh 



mdividuar.o ^ifts and talents. 

tinuaiion 01 euun^ uv mv^u^^d ---- 

(■|„-.,ncMl S<«„.tv. thr Anu-,-,c'ai. Association for the Ad%-;mcement of Science the 
i.,nt;ua,'.. Associaiicn. and the National Councils of Teachers of hnglish 
and Tra. li.Ts „r Math.-mal ics. lo revise, update, inipro%'e, and make availaDle new 
„ „ . .i,v..r.~e curricuiar rnatcials. We applaud the consortia of '•■ducators and 
>,-,. nl,|-K-. in.iu.-irial. ai„l seh.,larly societies that cooperate to impime the school 
nirriiuliiir; 

HK( n.MMKNDATlON 11: STANDAHDS AND K.Xl'KCTATlONS 
We r.v„n:n,..,>,l that schools. collet,'es. and universities adopt more n^jorous and 
:„..a<u,;,Mr ^uu,.i.,^is. and hit,'her expectations, for academic performance and stu- 

.,„ ,.,„„lu.,. and .hat t-year colle.-es and universities raise theYj;;q"'[~; 
.„iau~M..n I hi- will help students do their best educationally with challenginK ma- 
t,.naU ,n ah ,.nv,r..nine„t that supports learning; and authentic accomplishment. 

hr:j)l('nt4-n!in>: rr< t>rn nirrulut n>fis 

(uad.'s should !»• indicators of academic achievement so they can be relied on 



.1- evidence (.f.i student's readiness for further study. , . , . . . 

■ K.MH-v. a,- .oIloL-es and universities should raise their admissions re.iuirernents 
a,,d :.dv,se all potential applicants of the standards for admission in terms of s^peci - 
, .ours,... required, performance in these areas and levels "'^hievenu-nt on s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a,d,/e<i achiesement tests in each of the five Basics and. where applicable, foreign 

'■".T^-^.'mdaid./ed tests of achievement (not to be confused with aptitude tests) 
-M.inoai ur u ,„.,,„;,;„,, nyints from one evel of schoolmt,' to an- 

°^ r'^"- i:|?-P->-es of these 
, . . ..V u d • .o: ^.ncertirv t he .student 's credentials; (b. identify the need or reme- 
and ic ulentifv the opportunity for advanced or accelerated work_ 
„. adnunwtered as part of a nationwide (but not I-ederali system of 



dial mlervent inn; 
Tile tests should Ik 
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Stau* iiiiil IikmI staiiilardi/A'd ifsls. This system should include other diagnostic pro- 
re(iun's that a^M^i tcat'fuTs and students to evaluate student progress. 

ill 'r»'\tlKi«>ks ,itid Dthef t(M)ls i)f learning and teaching should be upgraded and 
updated to assure nuK'e ngnrous con'.ent. We call upon university scientists, schol- 
ars, and members of i)roressional societies, in collaboration with master teachers, to 
hell) in this task, as they did in the post-Sputnik era. They should assist willing pub- 
lisfu-rs in deveK)i)ing the products or publish their own alternatives where there are 
l>rr>islent inadequacies. 

In t'on-uiiTrni: tfxtl>n(>ks for adoption, States and schc districts should: la' 
fvaluate texts and other materials on their ability lo presetJt rigorous and challeng- 
ing material elearly; and )bi requirt- publisliers to furnish evaluation data on the 
material's elTecl rveness 

it')i Because no textbook in any subject can be geared to the needs of all students, 
funds should be mailt- available U) support text development in "thin-markel" areiis, 
such as those for disadvantaged students, the learning disabled, and the gifted and 
talentrd. 

iTi "I'o assure quality, all publishers should furnish evidence of the quality and ap- 
jjropriateness of textbooks, based on results, from field trials and credible evalua- 
tions. In view of the enormous numbers and varieties of texts available, more wide- 
s|)read consumer information services for jjurchasers are badly needed. 

t>i New instructional materials should reflect the most current applications of 
technology in appropriate curriculum areas, the best scholarship in e.ach discipline, 
and research in learning and teaching. 



We reciimmend that significantly more time be devoted to learning the New 
Basics, This will reijuire more effective use of the existing school day, a longer 
school day. or a lengthened school year. 



ill Student^ in high schools should be assigned far more homework than is now 
t In* case. _ ^ 

rj) Instruction in effective study and work skills, which are essential if school and 
independent time is to be used efficiently, should be introduced in the early grades 
and continued throughout the student's schooling. 

i:ii School districts and State legislatures should strongly consider 7-hour school 
(lavs, as well as a 1^00- to ■J20-day school year. 

Til The time available for learning should be expanded through better classroom 
management and organization of the school day. If necessary, additional time 
shifuld be found to meet the special needs of slow learners, the gifted, and others 
who need more instructional diversity than can be accommodated during a conven- 
tional school day or school year. 

i')! The l)urde'n on teachers for maintaining discipline should be reduced through 
tfie develoj)ment of firm and fair codes of student conduct that are enforced consist- 
ently, an(^ by considering alternative classrooms, programs, and schools to meet the 
needs of :ontinually disruptive students. 

Atti*ndance policies with clear incentives and sanctions should be used to 
reduce the ammount of time lost through student absenteeism and tardiness. 

(7) Adniinistrative burdens on the teacher and related intrusions into the school 
(lay should be reduced to add time for teaching and learning. 

IS) IMacement and grouping of students, as well as promotion and graduation poli- 
cies, should be guided by the academic progress of students and their instructional 
needs, rather than by rigid adherence to age. 



This recommendation consists of seven parts. Each is intended to improve the 
j)reparation of teachers or to make teaching a more rewarding and respected profes- 
sion. Each of the seven stands on its own and should not be considered solely as an 
implementing recommendation. 

(li Persons preparing to teach should be required to meet high educational stand- 
ards, to demonstrate an aptitude for teaching, and to demonstrate competence in an 
academic discipline. Colleges and universities offering teacher preparation programs 
should be judged by how well Iheir graduates meet these criteria. 

I Hi Salaries for t he teaching profession should be increased and should be profes- 
sKKially competitive, market-sensitive, and performance-based. Salary, promotion, 
tenurel and retention decisions should be tied to an effective evaluation system that 
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includes peer review so that superior teachers can be rewarded, average ones en- 
courai-ed. and iJoor ones either improved or terminated. 

Scho..l hoan)^ ^l.uuld adopt an U-nionth contract for teachers This w'ould 
ensure time for curnculuni and professional development, programs for students 
with special needs, and a more adequate level of teacher compensation^ 

1 1) School boards, administrators, and teachers should cooperate to develop career 
ladders for teachers that distinguish among the beginning mstrurtor. the experi- 
enced teacher, and the master teacher. I, ,_, L 1 Kolr, CmU.O 

Substantial nonschool personnel resources should be employed to help solve 
the immediate problem of the shortage of mathematics and science teachers\ (u^uali- 
iied individuals including recent graduates with mathematics and science degrees, 
uraduate students, and industrial and retired scientists could with appropriate 
preparation, immediatelv begin teaching in these fields. A number of our leading 
science centers have the capacity to begin educating and retraining teachers imme- 
diately. Other areas of critical teacher need, such as English. mi'5t also be ad- 

'^7<;rincentives. such as grants and loans, should be made available to attract out- 
standing students to the teaching profession, particularly in those areas ot critical 

''^T^Master teachers should be involved in designing teacher preparation programs 
and in supervising teachers during their probationary years. 

KKCOMMENHATION E". LEADERSHIP AND FISCAL SUPPORT 

We recommend that citizens across the Nation hold educators and elected officials 
responsible for providing the leadership necessary to achieve these reforms and 
that 'Mtizens provide the fiscal support and stability required to bring about the re- 
forms we propose. 
Iniplvnwntin^ rrcommendcitions 

(li Principals and superintendents must play a crucial leadership role in develop- 
ing school and community support for the reforms we propose, and school boards 
must provide them with the professional development and other support required to 
carrv out their leadership role effectively. The Commission stresses the distinction 
between leadership skills involving persuasion, setting goals and developing commu- 
nity consensus behind them, and managerial and supervisory skills. AUhough the 
latter are necessarv. we believe that school boards must consciously develop leader- 
ship skills at the "school and district levels if the reforms we propose are to be 

^^^^'^S*tate and local officials, including school board members, governors, and legis- 
lators, have the primary responsibility for financing and governing the schools and 
should incorporate the reforms we propose in their educational policies and liscal 

^^^lliThe Federal Government, in cooperation with States and localities should help 
meet the needs of key groups of students such as the gifted and talented, the socio- 
economically disadvantaged, minority and language minority students, and |he 
handicapped. In combination these groups include both national resources and the 
Nation's youth who are moft at risk. ^ , - i j i r^.^^ 

(-1) In addition, we belie%e the Federal Governments role includes several fun^ 
tions of national consequences that States and localities alone are "^likely to be 
able to meet' protecting constitutional and civil rights for students and school per- 
sonnel- collecting data, statistics, and information and education generally; support- 
ing: curriculum improvement and research on teaching, learning and the manage- 
ment of schools; supporting teacher training in areas of critical shortage or key na- 
tional needs; and providing student financial assistance and research and graduate 
training. We believe the assistance of the Federal Government should be provided 
with a minimum of administrative burden and intrusiveness. 

(5) The Federal Government has the primary responsibility to identify the nation- 
al interest in education. It should also help fund and support efforts to protect and 
promote that interest. It must provide the national leadership to ensure that the 
!n~'s public and private resources are marshaled to address the issues discussed 

'^fii Thi?Commission calls upon educators, parents, and public officials at all levels 
to assist in bringing about the educational reform proposed in this report We also 
cairupon citizens to provide the financial support necessary to accomplish these 
purp().ses. Excellence costs. But in the long run mediocrity costs far more. 
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AMKHK'AN ('AN DO IT 

Di'spiti' 111.' Ml»si,,. lfM anil iljtrK'uliir> that inhibit tin* i)iirsuit of superior educa- 
luial aiiairuiM-nt , aw rnnluirrii. wilii liislory as our ^'uido, that \vi» can meet our 
m»al rht* AnuMU'ati fiiikal lonal >y^tfin has ri*spondf(i to previous challenges with 
r»'niark su.v.*ss. In tlir lIHh ci'iitury our laiid-^'raiit colleges and universities pro- 
v'dfd thf ri'.-'rarch and training that developed our Nation's natural resources and 
th.' ru-\\ a^rirultural bounty of the American farm. From the late ISOOs through 
niidJotli ifMtur>. Atnerican schools provided the educated workforce needed to sea! 
•1).' -ih .f.s^ (ii ihr Industrial Hcvolutu)!! and to provide ilu- margin of victory in two 
s\ni!ti wat> la the early part o|" this century and continuing to this very day, our 
M-fiKids have absiirbt'd vast waves of iinnugrant> and educated them and their chil- 
di«'n t'l productive citt/enship Similarly, the Nation's HIack colleges have provided 
opportimitv and undergraduate t-ducation to the vast majority of college-educated 
Blai k Aniencans. 

Mnre r<*ceritly. our- institutions and higher education have provided the scientists 
and ^ki!l»'d technicians who helped us transcend the boundaries of our planet. In 
tile la.** I y«'ars. the sc In 10 is have been a major vehicle for expanded social opportu- 
nity, and now graduate T'l percent of our young people from high school. Indeed, the 
pr«>p« rtinn i>f American.-* <if college age enrolled in higher education is nearly twice 
tluit i>n dapan and I'ar exceeds other nations such as France. West Germany, and 
the S.)vi<'t Union Moreover, when international comparisons were last made a 
dccad.' ago. the tof) 1> percent of American students compared favorably in achievt^ 
niei'.t with thidr peers in other countrit s. 

In a<idition. many large urban areas in recent years report that average student 
ai hii'vi'riu'nt \i) idi'inenlary schools is improving. More and more schools are also 
tilicnnt; ads unt-d placi-ment programs and programs for gifted and talented stu- 
ilt-nts. arul rnnrr and more students are enrolling in them. 

Wf arr tbt> ijdirrit(us of a past that gives us every reason to believe that we will 
.•.ur.-e.-.l 

A WOHI) TO I'AItKNTS AND STi;i)KNTS 

i tie task of as.suring the success of our recommendations does not fall to the 
.*^chonls and col't ,e.-^ alor.e. Obviously, faculty member's and administrators, along 
with polieyrnakers and the mass media, will play a crucial role in the reform of the 
4'tiuc:iT lorial system Hut even more important is the role of parents and students, 
and to them we speak vlirectly. 

T" jHin'ttts 

Vuu know ih;tt yoo cannot confidently launch your chihiren into today's world 
untes.H thoy arr of' strong character and well-educated in the use of language, sci- 
eru'e. an<l mathematics. The.y must possess a deep respect for intelligence, achieve- 
mt'nt. and learning, and the skills needed to use them; for setting goals; and for dis- 
v"ipiined work. That respect must be accompanied by an intolerance for the shoddy 
and second-r-ate mas<^uerading as "good enough." 

Vnii have the right to demand for your children the best our schools and colleges 
can provide. Your vigilance and your refusal to be satisfied with less than the best 
are the inoperative first step. But* your right to a proper educjition for your children 
carriers a doubl"" responsibility. As surely as you are your child's first and most in- 
niietitial teacher. y{)ur child's" ideas about education and its significance begin with 
you You must lie a living example of what you exi)ect your children to honor and to 
I'inuiate. Moreover, you bear a responsibility to participate actively in your child's 
education ^'ou sliou'.d encourage more diligent study and discourage satisfaction 
with nn'dir>eTity and the attitude that says "let is slide"; monitor your child's study; 
encourage good study habits; encourage your child to take more demanding rather 
than less demanding courses; nurture your child's curiosity, creativity, and confi- 
dence; and be an active participant in the work of the schools. Above all, exhibit a 
commitment to continued learning in your own life. Finally, helu your children un- 
derstand that excellence in education cannot be achieved without intellectual and 
moral iT)t('L'rity C()Ui)led with hard work and commitment. Children will look to 
their- par ents and teachers as models of such virtues. 

7'f. ^tuilrnt.^ 

You forfeit your chance, for life at its fulles" ■ hen you withhold your best effort in 
learnitm When you give only the minimum farning. you receive only the mini- 
mum in r-eturn. Kven with your i)arents' b(-..i example and your teachers' best ef- 
fort <. in the end it is your work that <letermines how much and how well you learn. 
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■^"i.U ....... ^v.n -..1.1 -;;.;;:';;;;;,ir;,, ";^u'h"v .he?:' ^ak.^ tld of your Ufe. 

'■■''^ . .. k w h"'"^^^ ^'"^l self.di.cipliru.. Have high ex- 

.r,;"^ ".u n^m chaHen,. into an oppor.u,.ty. 



A FINAL WORD 



; ,b,';;'a U.,. rn,.ed S.a.c. under ^''^f -^^j^ '--i";;'':^,,^. n he vear .'(.,.,.. We 
e-hiUiren horn ...day ^^^"y^^;^;^l^:;^'::^;^ZnZ^> to .hi" nimin school and 
dedicate »ar re.K.rt m.t only o thes '-'"'^^^ • .i,n,erica'.s schools in the a,- 

uthers to come We f.r.nly beheve that a mo cnK ^^^iid,,.,, f,,^ more 

rection called lor by our recommendations will pre.-rc these cnuaren 
elTective lives in a far stronger America. scL-ments of our 

Our l-in.il word, perhaps better characterized as a P'':''^^^ ^^'^'^^ ^^^^^dations. Our 
,«,palatio,i Kive attention lo the ^'•'°^,iXlil/ f^^^^^^^ current situa- 

.resent pliKbl did n„l i^'P^'ar overn.fjht and he respon^^^ unwaverin(,' 
lion ,s wKlesprea.1 Relorm u ^^^^^^l^'^Z^^dedM action. For 
commitment. It ^v,^ ^'^'MU'^^; 'H^''''^ "1' .?Hr,^^v^^^^^^ Academv of En- 

-£:^i:ro/^Sf:^^^^^ 

.rly. scieM.it-ic. ami l-'^ed societie-s for '^f^^ P^^^^'^.^^horto^ colleges 
from students ^-V;::^^^^:^'^^^^^^^:^^^ from teachers' and adminis- 

with interest in and resp<,nsibility for ^'ducationa reform. ^^^^ 

U is their America, and 'he' ^n--""}" °/u"" t":- HnJnLs to take up the cha!- 
us that this imperative is addressed. It is by the world will be 

^Zr and so .e shall again. 

Mr. A..AT.S. One of eight U.S. "manufacturing jobs is depen^^^^^^^^ 

on export. Six thousands companies '".^^V.^^l" ."f'^^^f, /u'^!.7ness 
Now this is not to sav that the problem is limited to oui business 
dA inS outside our borders. There are serious domestic implica- 
io! be considered as well. Tourism is a major industry in .h s 

Lnenrf^om a staff capable of coramunicating to others in their 

"Ind Tn^a more sophisticated level, both the private and public 
sectors a?e desperately in need of competent translators and mter^ 
pSers. The examples go on and are too numerous for me to cite 

^^Tntil now however, the national language gap has not been ad- 
. dressed in ;ny comprehensive, effective way. The Fo>-eipn lan- 
guage Assista/ce for National Security Act does J^^^ ^^t, an^ 

»;x^^a^:;ouc^^^ 

• manity It is in the interest of world peace and prosperity. 
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ThLs legislation recognizes that the problem is broad-based and 
that only a sophisticated plan which treats each element of the 
problem will lead to a long-term resolution. 

For example, this bill encourage language study at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. This will be essential if the United States 
is to have in its young people the level of language competence re- 
quired for high-level international negotiations, technical transla- 
tions, and intelligence gathering. 

This very sophisticated kind of work requires fairly intensive, 
long-term study. In addition, our research indicates that those who 
learn languages at an early age have an easier time of it and they 
are likely to stay with a study of the language. 

Another advantage of this aspect of the legislation is that we will 
be able to identify at an early age those with an aptitude for these 
highly-specialized fields. 

H.R. 2708 also concentrates on the training of language teachers. 
Right now there is a shortage of competent teachers in the classics, 
in English as a foreign or second language, and in the less com- 
monly taught languages, and these will surely spread to other lan- 
guages as colleges across the country reinstate their foreign lan- 
guage requirements. 

In addition, teachers must be able to retrain to stay abreast of 
current methodology. Otherwise they will be unable to meet effec- 
tively the demand for innovative teaching of foreign languages for 
special career purposes and for specific business and other practical 
applications. This legislation would give special preferences to the 
languages of specific geographic areas where our economic inter- 
ests are concentrated a.id where our security interests are most 
critical. 

This is a necessary measure aimed at reducing the serious short- 
age of teachers and students of the so-called less commonly taught 
languages such as Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese. 

An appreciation of American interests demands that these lan- 
guages become less exotic in the curricula of American schools. 

In conclusion, we in the language professions support this legisla- 
tion and see it as both a challenege and a promise. The promise is 
to our young people and to our country. The challenge is to us as a 
profession, to work to find ways to meet our need for improved lan- 
guage competence. It is a challenge we are ready to accept and one 
which, with the help of the National Security Foreign Language 
Assistance Act, we shall meet. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you and the subcommittee for this opportu- 
nity to express our support for this legislation and our gratitude 
for the leadership and the thoughtfulness you have devoted to this 
complex and pressing issue. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very much, Dr. Alatis. Dr. Earl Back- 
man from the Univesity of North Carolina at Charlotte, and direc- 
tor of their Center for International Studies and chairman of the 
National Committee of International Studies and Programs Admin- 
istrators. 

It*s a pleasure to have you here. We will include your prepared 
remarks in the records at this point and you may feel free to sum- 
marize. 

[Prepared statement of Earl Backman follows:] 
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l'Ul--.-AltK.. SVATKMKNT Ou. KaHI. BaCKMAN, DiUKCTOR CkNTER FOR INTERNATIONAL 
. 4: K .^^.aV^^U^^^ AT CHAULOTTK. ON BkHALK OK AMERICAN 

.\s,s<„-,AnnN „K C.MMllN.TV AN.. JuNIOU CoU.ECKi. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SrATE (.\)l.I.h:c.E.S ANl, UN1VKK.SIT1K.S, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EuUCAWN AsSOC - 
ATION OK AMERICAN COLLEGES. ASSOCIATION OK AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AsSOa 

vnoN OK Catholic Colleges and Universities. Association ok Urban Universi- 
ms CorNc n. ok C.raduate Schooi^ in the United States. Council ok Inde- 

■KN ,KNT CC.1LKC-.T.S. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION KOR EqUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HiGHER 

Km . T ON. National Association ok Independent Colleges and Universities 

VV, .N.M AsSncMATI,.N OK SCHOOl^ AND COLLEGES OK THE UNITED METHODIST 

Cm ...Ml AND National Association ok State UNivERsiTih:s and Land-Grant 

Mr C hairman ami incMiibers of the subcommittee. I am P'^ased to have an oppo^^^ 
tunuv to appear before the Subcommittee this morning to present the views ol the 
ed community with respect to H.R. 2708. We would like to commend 

u Sul n.imnittee for its attention to the important issue °f ^'"^"^Be ^^"'^atio^^ 
•UHl lo express our particular appreciation for the leadership of the Chairman in his 
rol'. a. a champion of foreign languages and international studies, Indeed, he has 

liteiallv written the book on the subject. ■ innnvn 

Tlie aise has been made many times over regarding the need for reform, innova- 
tion re Ualiation and support' of foreign language study. I need not repeat the 

V of now familiar statistics that lead the 1)80 P'-e^'dent's Comm.ssic^^^^ 
VKU "Language and International Studies to conclude that the U.S. educational crisis 
n V, ! areas ^vas "nothing short of scandalous." The simple point I wish to make 
,s thai continued inattention to the resolution of these problems is a luxury this 

"K;;;\;;r 'consequential than the fact that 300 million P-P'e the world speak 
l.-, ghsh is the tact that an overwhelmingly larger number do not. The prolifera on 
of K g lish speaking throughout the world owes much to the inHuence of the United 
Su ; es as a e chnological and economic power, and to the fact that this nation suc- 
ce ' leVam.the great power, the British Empire, whose language was the same. 
•iVk ■ V h "wev^^^^^ the dominance of the United States in these spheres of influence is 
l " g cl aUenged. Increasingly, languages in the Third World Zl'lZaTSr 
t ince Between 1!)7() and 1979, for example, two major countries have shitted their 
oflld/il hmg^^^^^^^^^^ English to a native tongue-Pakistan to Urdu and Kenya to 

^Turther as the United States if forced to search out new international markets 
U,r its g KHl and services, its ability to compete with indigenous Products is serious- 
Iv hampered. -as has been shown, by limited language ability. Recent British experi- 
ence is relevant; Kifty percent of French firms give pref^erence to foreign firms 
s e .k ng French: and lift v percent of German and Austrian firms require corre- 
s o, d Kc in Oe^^n^^ In Third World countries, whose cultures and languages are 
i;md' less familiar to .Americans, these facilities will be increasingly important to 

^'Thl™cVtharfew visible foreign language reforms have been achieved since the 
rel ise o|- the Presidents Commission report is not necessarily cause for despair. 
\^;^id educatkmaUeforms generally are obtained gradually. We believe that encour- 
at'inL' progress is being made as evidenced by: j ,u„;, „ttri 

Promising new research efforts related to language teaching skills and their attri- 

"'■i-he' spread of mastery-based, instructor-assisted, self-instructional programs for 
less commonly taught languages; and . c i • . 

New esearch into and applications of interactive computer technologies , 
In addition, we believe that the recognition of the erosion of language learning 
a, d its troubling implications for the nation is widespread and support or reven,- 
i 1^ th^s situation continues to grow. As recently as two weeks ago in a letter sent to 
K Uicat on SecreurVerre^ R Bell concerning Title VI of the Higher Education 
V Det'ens^. Secretary Caspar Weinberger stated: "I am seriously concerned abou 
Uu /en t'u^^^^^ of this program, and would urge you to consider restoring these 
ndt ' least to the l!)8:i letel. My concern is shared by others in the Department 
OefW se md members of the academic community on whom we depend for both a 
solid rc"eaVchb"^ studies, as well as for production of foreign language spe- 

"'Ive 'also take perverse encouragement from the debate which ensued on the 
Houle tloor March .i over an amendment to delete foreign language from the Emer- 
g o %L thema i cs and Science Education Act. While members supporting the 
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amend iiHMit lailiMl lo I'tjnalt' ihv ur^fncy of the Ibroign lanf^uagi* crisis with the 
crisis ill mat linnat lc^ and sfitMU't* education, none donii'd its existence nor its impor- 
tanci' 

Tlu* acknowlcd^MiU'iit hv members on both sides of the aisle that the foreign lan- 
gua^'e crisis must be dealt with in its own rij^ht seems to hold promise for favorable 
consideration of U.K. 270S, and 1 would now like to turn to some specific comments 
on this le^'islalion. 

The higher education community strongly supports the intent of the H.R. 2708 
a)ul feels thai it has several positive features. Among them are: 

The provision of su'r.aier Intensive language training institutes for exceptional 
Secondary students (Sec (W; 

The jiiovision of summer language training institutes for the professional develop- 
ment of the proficiency of elementary and secondary school language teachers (Sec. 



The provision of grants to institutions of higher education for the pu repose of as- 
sisting advanced language students to enhance their skills through study abroad 
(See. Si; and 

The provision of grants to State agencies to assist community and junior colleges 
lo develop model programs to initiate, improve or expand foreign language instruc- 
tion tSec. U. 

Our concern with the legislation with respect to higher education is its lack of 
clarity of focus. The provision in Sec. r)(aK2)(A)lii) making grants to institutions of 
h'.ghei' education contingent upon an entry or exit foreign language requirement is 
the principal source of this confusion and concern. Required language study remains 
a source of intense controversy. The practice of two years of compulsory language 
study which fails to achieve mastery of the language contributes to enormous frus- 
tration, which in turn fuels the general public disregard for languages. 

If the intent is to achieve mandatory language study for all students, we feel 
strongly thai suf)tler curriculum inducements ought to be employed. We believe 
that it is inappropriate to make academic participation in a federal program contin- 
gent on compliance with a federal directive that has such overwhelming conse- 
quences for the curriculum. 

If the legislation carries this component to serve as a signal to secondary schools 
to expand their own language course offerings, it fails fundamentally to address the 
need for reform and improvement at the level of postsecondary instruction. 

If the legislation wishes to stimulate interest and growth in less commonly taught 
languages, the insistence on language requirements may prove to be counterproduc- 
tive, by tempting students to fulfill the requirement by means of the easiest lan- 
guage available. 

Finally, the legislation depends on a interactive relaticiiship of language training 
between levels of education that does not presently exist, and will take considerable 
time to develoj;. 

We are concerned that this provision in H.R. 27 OS will remove incentives for insti- 
tutions to improve programs, and will serve to maintain thf status quo. Rapid 
hiring of a numher of language teachers sufficient to serve the general student pop- 
ulation could even lead to a dilution of program quality, since the clear temptation 
would be fill these slots with teaching assistants. Moreover, it is unrealistic to 
expect that college and university administrators— many of whom already have 
faced the dilemma of eliminating whole departments and removing tenured facul- 
ty—could undertake the vast reallocation of scarce institutional dollars that would 
be needi'd for this purpose. 

As an alternative, we would propose a suh'J^iJ.ution of quality for quantity, which 
makes competence and improvement its objectives. Such a program, we believe, 
should be analagous to that proposed in Sec. -1 for community and junior colleges. 
Its purpose would be . to stimulate innovation and improvement of instructional 
quality, student motivation and competency, and to upgrac'e teacher skills. We rec- 
ommend that the legislation provide for grants to higher education institutions to 
develop or implement programs that utilize innovative approaches to enhance stu- 
dent motivation: encourage I'Xperimental course sequences that provide for lan- 
guage training through immersion; make effective use of new technologies; stress 
improved communications skills; upgrade teaching skills, including enhanced lan- 
guages capabilities; and encourage efforts to measure and assess student language 
proficiency. 

We would conclude by commending you for your leadership in introducing this 
important legislation. In addition to the substantive recommendations we have 
made to strengthen the bill, we plan to submit further comments on its technical 
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pruMsH.ns. Wr look r(.rv..u.i tu working with you on relinemtMUs of this legislation 
prinr In rnarkup 

ST VTKMKNT OK Dli. K.Mil, HA( K.MAN. DIKKCTOK, CKNTEU FOR IN- 
TFllN VnONM. STI DIKS. INIVEUSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CII VRIOITK AM) CHAIRMAN. NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL STl DIES AN!) FROCRAMS ADMINISTRATORS 

Dr. Backman. Tluink you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 

''"uun'pl^ll'd U, have an opportunity to appear before the sub- 
committee this morning to P'-esent the views of the higher educa- 
tion community with respect to H.R. 2708. We would like to com- 
mend the subcommittee for its attention to the important issue ot 
lanKuaKe education and to express our particular appreciation lor 
the leadership of the chairman in his role as a champion of foreign 
. languages and international studies. Indeed, he has literally writ- 
ten the book on the subject. ^ • , fi • ,^nrr,;,icT • 

The case has been made many times and certainly tnis morning 
as well regarding the need for reform, innovation, revitalization, 
and sui)p()rt of foreign language study. I need not repeat the litany 
of nowifLmiliar statistics that led the 1980 President s Commission 
on Foreign Language and International Studies to conclude that 
the U.S." educational crisis in these areas was, quote, nothing 
short of scandalous," end quote. j • ff„„f;«„ fn 

The simple point I wish to make is that continued inattention to 
the resolution of these problems is a luxury this Nation cannot 

'''K more consequential than the fact that 300 million people in 
the world speak English is the fact that an overwhelmingly larger 

umber do not. The proliferation of English speaking throughout 
the world owes much to the infiuence of the United States as a 

echnological and economic power, and to the fact that this Na ion 
succeeded another great power, the British Empire, whose lan- 
guage was the same— more or less. TT J ^ ■ fl.O = 0 

Today, however, the dominance of the United States in these 
spheres of influence is being challenged. We heard that this morn- 
i,v7 Increasingly, languages in the Third World are gaining in im- 
poTtiSce Betvteen l'.)7n and 1979, for example two major countries 
have shii-ted their official language from English to a native 
tongue. Pakistan to Urdu, Kenya to Swahih. 

Further, as the United States is forced to search out new intei- 
national markets for its goods and services, its a^^^l'ty to conapete 
with indigenous products is seriously hampered, as has been shown 
bv limited language ability. Recent British e^P^^-V^^^/^.^^^^Xm, 
Fifty percent of French firms give preference to foreign firms 
speaking French. Fifty percent of German and Austrian firms re- 
Quire correspondence in German. 

In Third World countries, whose cultures and languages are 
much less familiar to Americans, these facilities will be increasmg- 
K important to U.S. trade and interest. If I may digress a momen 
here the French firms and a number of the German firms that 
ex St in Charlotte, and there are 143 foreign firms in Charlotte 
those firms require all telexes between home office and branch 
office beTn the native language. Well, obviously if you're a secre- 
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tary. yDu'n* ii 1<-U*x ()()orator. you've got iv be able to translate 
ihosL'. So llu'ir aiv. cvrn in a place like Charlotte, N,C., require- 
iiu-nls for lan^ua^e facilities and not just bare minimum facilities, 
ihat are very important to the economic base of our community, 
A'iih people who have not received, in many cases, a post-secondary 
t-Llucation. 

'Yhv fact that few visible foreign language reforms have been 
arhii'Vi^d since the release of the President's Commission report is 
not necessarilv cause for despair. Valid education reforms general- 
ly are obtained gradually. We believe that encouraging progress is 
being made, as evidenced by promising new research efforts related 
to language teaching skills and their attrition rates, the spread of 
mastery-based, instructor-assisted, self-instructional programs for 
Ichs commonly taught languages, and new research into and appli- 
cations of interactive computer technologies. 

In addition, we believe that the recognition of the erosion of lan- 
guage learning and its troubling implications for the Nation is 
widespread, and support for reversing this situation continues to 
grow. As recent Iv as 2 weeks ago, in a letter sent to Education Sec- 
rrtary Terrel II.' Bell concerning title VI of the Higher Education 
Act. i)efense Secretary Caspar Weinberger stated, and I quote: 

! am s(Ti<>u>lv concenifd about the zero-funding' of this program and would urge 
v(.u to loiisidfr'rcstorinK those funds at least to the V.m level. My concern is shared 
hv others in tlie Department of Defense and members of the academic community 

whom we depenc! for both a sohd research base in area studies, as well as for 
production ol' loreign lanKuagt' sfH'cialists. 

We also take perverse encouragement from the debate which 
ensued on the House floor March 2d over an amendment to delete 
foreign language from the Emergency Mathematics and Science 
Education Act. While members supporting the amendment failed 
to equate the urgency of the foreign language crisis with the crisis 
in mathematics and science education, none denied its existence 
nor its importance. 

1'he acknowledgement by members of both sides of the aisle that 
the foreign language crisis must be dealt with in its own right 
seems to hold promise for favorable consideration of H.R, 2708, and 
1 would now like to turn to some specific comments on this legisla- 
tion. 

The higher education community strongly supports the intent of 
11. 1{. 270S and feels that it has several positive features. Among 
them are the provision for summer intensive language training in- 
stitutes for exceptional secondary students, the provision of 
summer language training institutes for the profebsional develop- 
ment of the proficiency of elementary and secondary school lan- 
guage teachers, the provision of grants to institutions of higher 
education for the purpose of assisting advanced language students 
to enhance their skills through study abroad, the provision of 
grants to State agencies to assist community and junior colleges to 
develop model programs to initiate, improve, or expand foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

Our concern with the legislation with respect to higher education 
is its lack of clarity focus. The provision in section 5 making grants 
to institution of higher education contingent upon an entry or exit 
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lon-.^;., lanuiiaK-' rr.,,ii,vnu-nl is the principal source of this confu- 
^''H.iluu.::c; laSua.. stud, re,.ains a -urce of bt^nse conU 

and cvrtainly is on n,y campus and '"'"^^ "/llf'^/^l^lt^ipvf m ste^ 
v.-ars of cu,iM)ulsorv lanf,'ua^'e study wh.ch fails to aj-h'^^ve ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,1 la„-L.aK." -ontributes to enormous illustration and cases abound, 
vvh h m u.rn iuels the general public ^'^regard for languages^^ 

It ,)„, intent is to achieve mandatory language study for all stu 
a. , s ' " strongiv that subtler curriculum -nducements ought 

• ,;.\.,„pK,ved. We believe that it is '"'^PP-'^P'-'''^^^, " '^'^'ifi.f.J^^ 
demic participation in a l-'ederal program contingent on compliance 
wilh a !ide;al directive that has such overwhelming consequences 

''' "l'':S;ltion carries this component to serve as a signal to 
r^^ lioois to expand their own language course o ferings, it 

l-;:;V,;::.n,ally to 'address the need f^V^'^irthe leSuon 
,t at the level of post-secondary instruction. If the legislation 
n iniulate interest and growth in. less ^0"."^°"'^ ^^^^jf 
1 „i>'ua-e. the insistence on language requirements may prove to 
I;.. :.!,;;np;,,n.duc.ive by tempting students to fulfill the require- 
„u.ni iiv means of the easiest language available. 

F nallv liie legislation depends on an interactive relationship of 
lam u u ■ t raining between levels of education that does no pres- 
; Iv ex,, a (i bv that I refer to the levels between-the relation- 
. 1 • wee econdarv, elementary and secondary and postsecon- 
. r V uistitutions. and will take considerable tin.e V" Jeve "f- ^^^^ 
\Ve are concerned that this provision in H.R. ^'^'^ J " ^^^"l"'^^ 
unentive-^ for institutions to mprove programs and will serve lo 
e , ■ n t e s alus quot. Rapid hiring of a number o language 
; ' her ilc en to serve the general student population, could 
|:ven lead to a dilution of program quality. Since the clear tempta- 
,l,,n would be to fill these slots with teaching assistants 

Mon^ov.M-. it is unrealistic to expect tha college and unrversity 
ad" in^lrai oi- many of whom have already faced the dilemma of 
; V i r whol ' departments and removing tenured faculty , 
undertake the v'ast reallocation of scarce resources, mstitu- 
- u,nal dolhux that would be needed for this purpose. 

\. a erna ive. we would propose a substitution of quality for 
uaanti V which n^ competence and improvement its objectives, 
s/u' • tm - m^^^^ we believe should be analogous to the proposed n 
r 'lou^'f/n-coniniunity and. junior college, ^s purpose would 
he ,e stimulate innovation and '"iprovement o! .nstruct.onal q^^^^^^^ 
,tv. student motivation an competency, and to upgiade teacher 

^\ve recommend that the legislation provide for f/nts ^" higher 
educat, on,. institutions to develop or '"^Pl^.^^^f P™P;S eSour- 
II/,. innovative approaches to enhance student motivation, encour 
r V ri ent 1 course sequences that provide for language train- 
S h S imnu.-s,on, m'ake effective °f new techno ogies 
ro« improved communications skills, upgrade teaching skills, in 
eiu.hU enhanc-ed language capabilities and encourage efforts to 
md assess student language proficiency. 
,|d conclude by com.nKM.ding>-ou for you., le^^^^^^^^^ 
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rocoinnuMuiai ions we have made to strengthen the bill, we plan to 
submit further o)nuiu»nts on its technical provisions. 

We look Ibrward to working with you on refinements of this leg- 
islation prior to markup, and Td just like to add just a couple of 
comments to the prepared text. 

I do most of the advising for placement for undergraduate busi- 
ness majors going into international business. The student that is 
th(^ easiest to place in North (Carolina, and I'm sure in many other 
parts of the world, is the student that has a double major of busi- 
ness and foreign language, and a concentration in international 
studies. In other words, they know something about the world as 
well. 

We're receiving a great number of, or an increase in foreign lan- 
guage study, not by requiring language study, but by presenting 
the ways in which it can be used. 

The problem that faces higher education in the entry/exit re- 
quirement is. one, the time that it would take to gear this thing up, 
and so while many of us are working on our campus to gradually 
get all students having a foreign language, it's an extremely com- 
plicated issue and one that for higher education in general, certain- 
ly some institutions can easily do it, but most cannot reallocate the 
necessary resources. 

So what we would hopefully be able to see are other kinds of in- 
centives that could eventually lead to students studying foreign 
language without the mandated requirement in order to partici- 
pate in the program. We're finding a lot more students taking for- 
eign languajje merely by upgrading the advising process, faculty 
members working with students to illustrate the use of a foreign 
language. 

Thank you ver-y much. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. Dr. Backman. 

Our third panelist is Dr. Ramon Santiago, who is director of the 
Bilingual Education Service Center at Georgetown and who ap- 
pears today as chairman of the annual conference of the National 
Association for Bilingual Education. Good to have you here, Doctor. 

We will include your prepared statement as part of the record. 

[Prepared statement of Raman Santiago follows:] 

Phki'akki) SrATKMKN'r oy I^amon Santiac.o, Ph.D.. Immkdiatk Past PuKsinKNT. 
National Association for RiUNfUfAL Education 

III ajipij-eiato tlu' opportunity to testify on behalf of the* Niitional A.ssociation for 
Hilin^'Uiil K(l Ilea t inn [NAHK] re^^ardiiiK the Foreign Lan^ua^e Assistance for Nation- 
al Si'cin ity Act of I'JSIl 

NAHK is a professional ()r^ani/ation devoted to the promotion of bilin^ualism and 
the effective education of linguistic minority children. The membership of NABE 
i\nd Its o'J State affiliates numbers over lO.OOO teachers, administrators, other edu- 
cati»)nal personnel, parents, and interested community members. 

1 wouhl like to congratulate this subcommittee, and particularly the chairman, for 
adilressin^ a problem — our linguistic poverty — which threatens our national secu- 
rity and economic well-bein^- 

Just 'J months a^o. NABE held its annual conference here in the Nation's Capital. 
The tluMiie of this year's confen^nce. of which I was the chair, was "Bilin^'ualism: In 
ihr National Interest." Rejiresentatives from industry and Government — including 
executive ofi'icials nf ilie Xerox Corp.. the Continental Group, the SCM Corp., the 
Kedt'ral Tnide Conunission, and the State Department— discussed the importance of 
lan^ua^e education to the future economic development and national security of the 
United Stales. 
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We vsctv es|H'( iali\ honored lo have as a conference keynote sj)eaker the illustri- 
iHis eharrrnati ul tins Mrheorurnittee, ('hairnian Simon. I cannot adequately express 
NAiiK's apprtviaiiun h.r voiir mspiring conference presentation and your ongoing 
Ir.ui^'rship in the lorm rieglrcted area of hmguage education. ,. . . , 

1 anguage education has occui)ied a central position in my hie. My native lan- 
Liuage is Si)anish: I was born and raised in Puerto Kico. Through my education at 
rhillii)s Kxfler Academy. Yale University, and Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versit;.. 1 havi- had an <i|)i)ortunity available to few Americans—the opportunity to 
become a iliieiit bilingual. • t u u r»u n 

Mv |.rofev;.irrial life has been oriented towards lang\iage education. I hold a 1 h.U. 
n> a^iilied linguistics and Knglish as a second language. ! am the director of George- 
town rniversily's Bilingual Education Service Center and the immediate past presi- 
dent of N AiUv . , , . A • T? 

From IDT:. to IDTr,. 1 taught Knglish as a (oreigrr lani^uage lo Iranian Air torce 
p^'fsonnel in Tehran. Our tragic relationshii) with Iran, which cost both nations, 
(ir irlv retlecls the kind of problems which can arise from the lack of understanding 
of nther languages and cultures. I many times wonder what our relationship with 



ol iittiiT languages ana cuaure^. i nuin> uniu-a . -.^..-..w...^ 

lran would be today had i)eo|)le in the Unites States mastered the tarsi language 
•md Iranian culture- -ar at least attempted to do so— to the same extent that the 
Iranian"^ in riiv cla.^.ses sought to learn the American language and culture. 

Thi«^ «^ubc()niniittee has received extensive testimony regarding the perils of mono- 
lingualism. Indeed, our inai)ility to speak the languages of the world and to under- 
stand the cultures of its i)eople jeopardizes our economic standing in the community 



of nat ions. . . j i * 

Moreovt-r we know that language is essential for communication and that com- 
iinicatinn is a i)rerequisile for understanding among people and nations. Yet we 
c.ntmue to indulge in the conceit that since people in other countries are learning 
Knglish we need not study their languages. This conceit is potentially disastrous. 
Language (•(Uiration is critical to peace; it is critical to the survival of mankind. 
Along Willi nuclear disarmament, language education is a national and global im- 

'^^N'AiVk views this irni)ortant legislation as the second step toward tho development 
of a Kederal language education i)rogram. I say Vsecond" step because Congress took 
the first step lo years ago when it passed the Hilingual Education Act. title VII of 
th.e Klemeniary a'nd Secondary Education Act. The primary purpose of title VII is to 
teach Knglish it) native speakers of other languages. 

Despite title Vlfs limited funding and the relatively small sums of money con- 
temi)lated in this bill, the liilingual Education Act and this bill together constitute a 
sound foundation for a national program to improve our language capabilities. 

If the programs authorized in this legislation are to be optimally effective, howev- 
er, they should build upon the knowledge and experience we have already acquired 
through title VII. At the same time, the programs authorized under this legislation 
should- cai>itali/e on and develoj) our existing linguistic resources, the most varied in 
the world. Let me explain. , . . ^ i ^« 

We know, for example, that children learn languages best at an early age, and 
that children learn language-like other things-from one another. This simple 
wisdom, .'onfirmtti by academic research, has led to the itistitution of r^'Ciprocal 
(two-way) bilingual education programs such as that provided by the Oyster bchool 
here in "the Nation's Capital 

In the Oyster School and in other "Reciprocal bilingual education programs, 
English- and non-English-speaking students are enrolled 'in the same classes. 1 hese 
instVuctiorial i)rograms have proven extremely successful in producing students who 
are not only functionally bilingual, but who also appreciate^ a culture other than 
their own. these progratns also provide an ideal solution to the seemingly intracta- 
ble problem of ethnic isolation in our Nation's schools. r.L . i 

Today few American school children are able to take advantage of the extremely 
effective real-life language instruction provided through "reciprocal bilingual edu- 
cation programs. The $14 million for model language instruction programs author- 
ized hv sections a and ■} of this bill could help to expand these programs and to im- 
prove "the language learning opprortunities available to thousands of students. 

The intensive language training institutes for secondary school students autha - 
i/ed under section and the advanced foreign language instruction provided under 
seciion S of the legislation have great promise. This promise can be maxLHized il 
students who already have non-English language skills are encouraf.:ed ^- acply for 
and participate in these progranis. . 

We know that language development is not spontaneous; it requires i rtive ertori. 
Although I-nglish is the native language of most American students, they a- r 
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quirt'tl to study the Kn^lish lanKua^e at the elementary, secondary, and pontsecond- 
arv It'Vfls, , , , , r ,1 

NeviTthc'loss, wo linvf iKnon'H-and cvon suppressed— the development ot the 
native lanKua^o skills of lariKuaKe-minority students in this country. Not many ■ 
vears a^o Hispanic students in certain school districts were punished for speaking 
;S[)anish on school grounds. While Federal civil rights efforts have reduced overt dis- 
eriminntion and active language suppression, we continue to neglect the linguistic 
development, both English and native janguage, of our language-minority student 
population -a population of more than 5 million children. j • , j 

Althou^^h rnv remarks this morning have concentrated on the educational needs 
and potential of language-minority students, let me make clear that 1 believe that 
mo^t American students have suffered because of our neglect of language education. 
Accordingly. NAHK endorses the Foreign Language Assistance National Security 
Act of li)S:( and urges its swift enaciment. 

ST VI KMENT OF l)R, RAMON SANTIAGO, DIRECTOR, BILINGUAL 
KDK ATION SERVICE CENTER, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
AM) CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL CONFERENCE, NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Santiago. Thank you very much. m • i 

1 appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of the National 
Association for Bilingual Education regarding the Foreign Lan- 
gua^^e Assistance for National Security Act of 1983 from both a 
professional and personal perspective, 

I would like to congratulate this subcommittee, particularly the 
chairman, for addressing the problem of linguistic poverty in 
America, a problem which threatens our national security and eco- 
nomic well-being. 1- J 

Our organization, devoted to the promotion of bilingualism and 
the effective education of linguistic minority children, recognizes 
the importance of the proposed legislation. Our constituency con 
tained in our 32 State affiliates, numbering over 10,000 teachers, 
administrators, graduate students, parents, and community mem- 
bers, supoorts the effort of this subcommittee. 

These hearings could not have come at a more appropriate time. 
Yesterday the National Commission on Educational Excellence re- 
leased a report warning that, quote, '*Our very future as a nation 
and as a people is threatened,'* and claiming that, quote. We 
have, in effect, been committing an act of unthinkable unilateral 
educational disarmament." End of quote. ... 

Among the disturbing statistics revealed by the Commission is 
the indication that as of 1980 only eight States required high 
schools to offer foreign language instruction and none of these re- 
quired that the students take the courses. Unfortunately, the Com- 
mission's recommendation that high schools offer, quote, Iwo 
years of foreign language for the college bound," is patently inad- 
equate and falls short of meeting the foreign language needs ot this 

Nation. ^ , tt o i i.- 4. 

Professionally, I know how critical it is for the U.S. population to 
have access to the benefits provided by this bill. I am the immedi- 
ate past president of NABE and director of the Georgetown Univer- 
sitv Bilingual Education Service Center. Just 2 months ago NABE 
held its annual conference here in the District of Columbia, and I 
chairt-d this confer nee, emphasising the themo of bilingualism in 
the national interest. Representatives from industry and Govern- 
ment including Xerox, the Conlinentai Group, the SCM Corp., the 
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Federal Trade Commission, and the State Department discussed 
the importance of hmguage education to the future economic devel- 
opment and national security of the United States. 

Chairman Simon himself gave an eloquent and inspirmg presen- 
tation on the subject. , . . . 

Personally, I can also advocate a stronger language education 
program. My native language is Spanish. I was born and raised in 
Puerto Rico Bui through my education at the Phillips l^xeter 
Academy, Yale University, and Columbia University, and through 
my travels abroad, I have had an opportunity apparently available 
to* only a few Americans, the chance to become a fluent bihngual. 

From 1975 to 1976 I was fortunate to have the opportunity to 
teach English as a foreign language to Iranian Air Force personnel 
in Tehran. Our tragic relationship with Iran, which cost both na- 
tions dearly, reflects the kinds of problems which can arise from 
the lack of understanding of other languages and cultures. 

I sometimes wonder what our relationship with Iran would be 
today had people in the United States mastered the Farsi language 
and 'Iranian culture, or at least attempted to do so, to the same 
extent that the Iranians in my classes sought to learn the Ameri- 
can language and culture 8 years ago. i ^ x j 
NABE views this important legislation as a second step toward 
the development of a Federal language education program. I say 
second because Congress took the first step 15 years ago when it 
passed the Bilingual Education Act or title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. ^ i . 

The primary purpose of title VII is to teach English to native 
speakers of other languages. , , n 

Despite title VII's limited funding and the relatively small sums 
of money contemplated in this bill, the Bilingual Education Act 
and this bill together constitute a sound foundation for a national 
program to improve our language capabilities. 

If the programs authorized in this legislation are to be optimally 
effective, however, they should build upon the knowledge and expe- 
rience we have already acquired through title VII. At the same 
time the programs authorized under this legislation should capital- 
ize on and develop our existing linguistic resources, the most varied 

in the world.. ^ , , , u i. 

We know, for example, that children learn languages best at an 
early age and that children learn language, like other things, trom 
one another. This simple wisdom, confirmed by academic research, 
has led to the institution of reciprocal or two-way bilingual educa- 
tion programs such as that provided by the Oyster School right 
here in the Nation's Capital. . , i . c 

Today few American schoolchildren are able to take advantage ot 
the extremely effective real-life language instruction provided 
through the reciprocal bilingual education programs. The Ji)14 mil- 
lion for model language instruction programs authorized by sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this bill could help to expand these programs and 
to improve the language learning opportunities available to thou- 
sands of students. < . . r j u i 

The intensive language training institutions for secondary school 
students authorized under section 6 and the advance foreign lan- 
guage instruction provided under section 8 of the legislation have 
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j^real j)n)mis('. This promise can be maximized if students who al- 
ready have non-lui^hsh lanKuaKo skills are encouraged to apply for 
and participate in this program. 

We know that language development is not spontaneous. It re- 
quires active effort. Although English is the native language ot 
most American students, they are still required to study the Eng- 
lish language at the elementary, secondary, and post-secondary 
levels. In spite of this, we have ignored and even suppressed the 
development of the native language skills of language minority stu- 
dents in this country. , i- • 

Not many years ago hispanic students in certain school districts 
were punished for speaking Spanish on school grounds. While Fed- 
eral civil rights efforts have reduced overt discrimination and 
active language suppression, we continue to neglect the linguistic 
development of both English and native languages of our language 
minority population, a population of more than 5 million children. 

Although my remarks this morning have stressed the potential 
of language minority students, let me make clear that I believe 
that most American students have suffered because of our neglect 
ol" language education. Accordingly, NABE endorses the Foreign 
I.anguage Assistance National Security Act of 1983 and urges its 
swift enactment. 

Thank vou very much. i , , n 

Mr. llAKiusoN. Thank you very much, Doctor, and thank you all. 
gentlemen. I really have no questions. I'd like to share a personal 
experience with you and ask if you have found this to be a nation- 
wide phenomenon and, if so, what we can do about it. , . , 

Before coming here I taught part time for years at a relatively 
small Catholic college in may district and we had on our laculty a 
number of tenured professors of foreign language or refugees froni 
countries where the indigenous language would have been one ot 
the hard languages that we've talked about this morning. We had a 
Serbo-Croatian, a Russian, a Ukrainian, as well as expert profes- 
sors of Spanish and French, and what we're finding is that their 
classes are now all so small that in order to save their tenure the 
administration is finding administrative jobs for them because you 
just can't afford a full professor teaching two people. ^ 

Now, I'm wondering, is this a unique experience to me or is this 
happening on a broader scale? 

Mr. Ai.ATis. It's happening everywhere, it would seem to me, 
which all the more points to the importance of this particular legis- 
lation which would give iK\tional recognition to the importance ot 
these languages, hard or easy, and which would give some kind ot 
impetus to the universities to continue to support these languages, 
notwithstanding low enrollments. 

Now, these hard languages in particular are the ones that uni- 
versity administrators have a hard time justifying, but they re still 
in the national interest. There is no question about that. We can t 
support them bv enrollments alone. 

At the same time, you know, what do we do with these very tine 
colleagues of ours who have the capabilty to teach these languages.^ 
I am very much interested in your comments about Serbo-Croatian 
and other languages. If I may turn to something which is, ironical- 
ly also a hard language and considered one of the low-density Ian- 
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Kuages, Japanese, for example, every time I hear the expression 
•*low-density hui^^ua^^es'* it just makes my blood curdle, because it 
means low* density in enrollments. It certainly doesn't mean low 
density in the number of students. I mean we have 1 billion Chi- 
nese and 180 some million Japanese and we have to go around re- 
ferring to these languages as the low-density languages. 
• The universities can hardly even support Japanese. Chinese is 
getting a little better because there is a renewed interest in Chi- 
nese. But this is all the more reason that these languages, certamly 
if only as a pump-priming operation, need to be given some kind of 
external support, until such time as we as a nation come to the re- 
alization that vi?ry soon it will be too late for us to do anything 
more about competencp in all of these languages, so-called neglect- 
ed, esoteric, exotic. . 
I don't know whether Tve answered your question, but that s my 

view of it. 1 1- • J 

Dr. Backman. Just briefly, in response, I think in addition to ad- 
ministrative assignments, which, in fact, are becoming, I think in 
some institutions, certainly in mid-size State institutions like mme, 
even rarer, it's a simple mj^^ter of those individuals who have the 
facility to teach the so-calle> hard languages often do it as an over- 
load, often they are so committed to doing it that they will teach 
their required German, if that's the language to which they've 
been hired, or Russian, or whatever, but then will teach the other 
one as an added incentive for the two to four students. 

The problem for an institution, particularly one like ours, which 
I think is much more typical of many, is that where do you draw 
the line and how many languages should you teach besides particu- 
larly the main three, which most institutions, do teach, and that 
becomes the cutting edge. 

In Charlotte, N.C., we have 15 Japanese firms. Well, does that 
mean, then, that Japanese ought to be a language that we ought to 
be teaching, which we do not? Or should we teach Chinese and 
take advantage of the Chinese exchange programs that we have 
and have some of those faculty from China who are visiting with 
us teach a course, because we don't have the resources or choose 

not to do it? ^ rT.1 • , 1 r 1 

Those are the hard, hard choices that we face. The idea, hopeful- 
ly, is that institutions like ours should have two or three, at least, 
of the noncommonly taught languages for our students that are 
primarily undergraduate students as opposed to a graduate insti- 
tute. 

Thank vou. , . ^ i 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. Just to follow that up briefly, and cer- 
tainly I am someone who supports this bill very strongly, but it 
seems to me that to encourage the education or training or what- 
ever of teachers of foreign language when we already have teach- 
ers of foreign language sitting out there who are underutilized, 
hclding administrative positions, is sort of a strange anomaly and I 
guess that leads to the question of what do we do, and I notice, Dr. 
Backman, you are opposed to language requirements. What do we 
do to stimulate student interest beyond the increased advisement 
that you mentioned in your testimony? 
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Dr. Backman, My opposition is more of a practical implication 
than tlu' fact that Tthink students should have another language. I 
am looking at it more iVom having spent I'j yearb in higher educa- 
tion and looking at an institution, what it would take to mandate 
that in terms of reallocation of resources and know full well that 
our institution would not be eligible to apply even if we wanted to 
do some innovative things with languages and to try to increase 
hmguage instruction. 

A couple of the things that we are trying to do, and 1 notice the 
bill speaks to that, one is the study abroad experience. I think most 
of us would agree you can learn a language in a classroom in the 
United States but there is a far better way to learn a language and 
that's certainly immersion. So, we're trying to combine those two. 
That's one aspect. , u . 

Second, obviously, with respect to business but not only busmess, 
we have a number of political science, law majors, and so forth, 
that want to go into Government service. We can, through their 
professional, where they're headed in terms of their degree, indi- 
cate to them the importance of learning a language. Obviously we 
rome back to business because more and more of our students want 
to go into business even if they're not majoring in business. 

1 think the secondary and elementary schools are extremely im- 
portant. A freshman who has not been— a freshman at the univer- 
sity level who has not been exposed to language, it takes more than 
advisiii • and it takes more than an exit requirement for them to, 
in far., learn a foreign" language. If it's there they'll go where it s 
not. 1 mean, I have talked to students. 

So, as my colleagues have said, starting them in the early ages. 
My son in the seventh grade takes French, takes French by some- 
one who has had 1 year of colfege French. I find that extremely 
depressing. I am glad that he is able to take French but on the 
other hand, I question ho\v mtii^h French he's learning of whetner 
the instructor is spending the \iight before trying to get the pro- 
nunciation and grammar down. \ , i • , • 

So, I think the concentration, ^Kjd I'm glad to see the legislation 
does focus very heavily on the eTbruentary and secondary, tne 
training of teachers, but districts have got to hire them, ana why 
don't thev hire them? Well, there's got to De-a: mandate, more than 
just from\^chool districts. It's got to be a public feeling that there s 

an importance. „ . ^ irr- nnn 

We have 30,000 foreign born in Charlotte out of a city of 27o,UU0. 
Thirty thousand foreign born. We have probably 1,500 children in 
bilingual education programs being taught English, trying to. main- 
tain their native language, but we know, even though we spend ZOO 
years trying to Americanize an immigrant population, its still 
going on and they have these language facilities that if they could 
keep them up would have, in many cases, a hard language when 
they got to the university level. 

But I think it's a combination of those things. 

Thank vou. ^ i • 

Mr. Haurison. My distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Goodling. ^ , , 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. Dr. Backman, I could have written 
your testimony. [Laughter.] 
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I'm suH' that rauTs staff nv/mber up here has heard a lot of the 
same thiii|.'^ that sou have said. My whole effort in the last year 
and this ve'ar was to make sure that we didn't go off half cocked, as 
we have done so many times. 1 was the educator on the other end 
receiving all these threat State and Federal mandates. 

la fact, veslerdav s release at the White House doesn't surprise 
rne at all. hi fact, when I was asked to comment on it I said prob- 
ahlv what has hapj)ene(i more than anything else within the last 
vf'ars with State legislation and Federal legislation, we've taken 
the' of)p«)rt unity lor educational leadership from educators and basi- 
callv hav<" turned it over to lawyers and parents, and that makes it 
vt^r\ f.iifficult. * 
So. it was interesting, a year ago one of our altluent counties 
n>'ht outside of Washington, when they came to the end of their 
yeiir and did their testing they had to publish the fact thai, the out- 
standing results wore ihose of the Vietnamese students. Now, are 
ihev hoUer students than our students? No. It's the incentive, par- 
ticularly that is placed there by the parent to make sure that they 
suecei'd. , 
So. I'm glad to see that those areas that you think are very good 
are four areas that 1 was very much interested in and worked very 
hard to be included. ^ 

Mv h.)po is that we will only send-— that we won t send less than 
two 'secondary students from any one school into the same lan- 
guage^ so t hat'thev c:ui come back and they can be conversing with 
oaeh other, wl'.ich will then encourage other students to become 
v(M*v much involved. 

l"do have the same concerns that you have in relationship to how 
we send money out to the colleges, in relationship to what we 
demand as far' as entrance is concerned, and particularly if that 
nion(\y is predicated upon not the number of students that are 
taking foreign language in your school but the number of students 
\ou have in your school but the number of students you have in* 
vour school, because I think that could mean that you would till 
the threshold classes in order to be eligible, but from that pomt on 
it may be too expensive and you may want to use that money for 

other purposes. • i. j x x. 4. • 

You're going to get money because of every other student that is 
there and it may take away from what we're going to do. ^ 

So. 1 appreciate all of your testimony and being very specihc m 
any suggestions that vou have because, as I said, I don't want^this 
to*be another one of those half-cocked programs that came irom 
the Federal level where we were very quickly going to solve the 
problems. Mavbe we weren't quite sure what the problems were. 
Certainly we *donH have all the expertise on how to solve things. 

Any specifics that you have that ycu see plus and rninus with the 
legishition. we will want to know about. We want to do well n this 
endeavor and at the same time we don't want to fool the public 
that somehow or other we're going to have a real bilingua' public 
out. there, all of a sudden. 

All of you testified that it's the demand now that businesses are 
putting on these graduates and so on. But they've got to see a 
reason and that reason has to also include an economic reason. 
Then it will change around. 
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So, 1 appreciated all of your testimomy. I don't have any ques- 
tions. I just want you to submit whatever you think is right or 
wrong with the lej^nslalion as i^ exists. I am sure the chairman will 
be very receptive to changes if it looks like it's in the best interest 
of the population we want to serve. 

Thank you. . - - 

Mr. Hakrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, I'm sorry 
that 1 wasn't able to be here to hear your personal testimony. I 
have, of course, the written documents and will review those care- 
fully because I am very anxious about this, as I think you recognize 
the entire committee is, the whole subject of foreign language. 

I suppose I only have one question and it may have already been 
answered, and again, I apologize if it's a duplication. 

With limited dollars for such a program, where do you feel is the 
greatest need for the concentration of those dollars, at the primary 
level, at the secondary level, or at the post-secondary level of edu- 
cation? Again, you may bs^.ve addressed that, but — and it may be 
that you would w-^nL a balance or a mix that would address a 
carry-through oi the program, but I am hearing different signals 
from different educators, and I'd be interested to know where you 
see the greatest need of where we can get the most for our dollar. 

Dr. Santiac;o. i think probably the answer to that question is the 
old hedge of *'A little bit everywhere," and let me explain. 

1 think if we want to see immediate results, perhaps a greater 
concentration should be done at the higher education level because 
those are the people who are going to, be entering the markets 
soonest. So, in one respect I could easily argue for greater concen- 
tration of dollars at the higher education. 

At the same time, I realize that we found out, at least in bilin- 
gual education, that the earlier the child starts studying the for- 
eign language, the more proficient he or she will be. Therefore, 
some emphasis at the early levels will be — will pay off much more 
extensively. 

And the third part of my equation is the fact that many times 
we have these ethnic populations in particular areas. They need, 
perhaps, just a slight push to become so proficient in their native 
language if theyVe not, in terms of writing and being able to read 
it and translate and to be the real experts in foreign languages, 
that some attention ought to be paid to them because bringing 
somebody up from no knowledge of a foreign language to expert 
knowledge, to the level where they would be able to be of some use 
to Governments and corporations requires some years. There is no 
instant cure for monolingualism and therefore the answer may not 
be the best answer, but in terms of giving you one solution, but I 
think that just those three 'evels certainly need to be paid better 
attention to. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Packard. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. To followup. Dr. Santiago, you said that one part 
you could argue for the elementary. The question I wanted to ask 
is are you talking about the masses? T will say that only because 
the city of New York took Federal dollars and State dollars. Every- 
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oiu- had to tak." F:-cnch. I ^'uess kindergarten on. I think it was 
tau^ilii in Ihc s.nnc maimer that Dr. Backman is talking about his 
sun boiii^; tau^;hl. 

But even worse than that is the fact that so many of those 
youngsters needed sc much help in remedial reading and remedial 
math that it was difficult for me, at least, to justify that expendi- 
ture How would vou do that on the elementary level? 

l)r Santiack) Well, in the best of all possible worlds, if you had 
all the money available, then you might make foreign language 
education an "flective. an enrichment, the same way that you do art 

and music. ,. . , , , .1 ■ , u f„ 

Realistically, if your dollars are limited, then 1 think one has to 
apply ti e same standards to foreign language education that you 
applV to anything else, which is identify through some means a cer- 
tain "degree of aptitude. I think if you want to get results quiCKly 
vou have to start with the best potential available, and thereture 
vou have to do some—everybody is not equally capable of learning 
ii foreign language or learning anything else, except his native lan- 
guiigc so therefore I would certainly encourage some kind ot selec- 
tion so that you get the best material available to start with and 
then I think "the dollars will go much farther. 
Mr, CoonuNG. Thank you. 

Mr. I'ACKAKii. That was going to be my second question or com- 
ment. [Laughter.] . . 

That was that there is a— people have an aptitude, different apti- 
tude toward languages, not only toward a foreign language, but 
they have different aptitudes toward specific foreign languages, l 
think my own church background has demonstrated a language 
training program for their missionary system and one of the first 
things they do is they give an aptitude test to the prospective mis- 
sionary and that goes a long ways to determine where that mis- 
sionary is sent, because they have to learn a language, and that ap- 
titude becomes a very important part of that process, and we ve 
learned that certainly people do have an aptitude toward l-rench 
more than they do toward German or toward oriental languages in 
preference to others, and I think that that process would need to be 
effectively implemented in order to get, again, the most for your 
dollar. I think that's very important when we are dealing with 
short dollars, that we get the most mileage and that was the 
reason for the questions, to determine where we could spend the 

dollar more effectively. . 1 , rr.,,nU 

\ really don't have any further questions. Thank you very much 

for vour testimony. 

Mr, Haiuuson. Gentlemen, thank you all. 

Mr. Alatis. Thank vou. 

Mr. F.AiiuisoN, I think we're adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m.. April 27, Um, the subcommittee re- 
cessed, subject to the call of the Chair,) 

O 
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